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proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
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approved by the Director of the Bu- 
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The Butuetin is prepared in the 
Office of Publications and Reports, 
Federal Security Agency. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The Buttetin is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of sing'e copy, 20 cents. 
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Issues of the Socta SecuriTy YEAR- 
BOOK, an annual calendar-year 
supplement to the BuLLeTIN, are 
sold separately by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents as follows: 1939, 
50 cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 cents 
each; 1942, 50 cents; 1943, out of 
Print; 1944, 50 cents; 1945, out of 
print; and 1946 and 1947, 25 cents 
each. 
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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


decline in April but at a slower 

pace than during the past several 
months, dropping from an annual 
rate of $214.6 billion to $213.6 bil- 
lion. Practically all the decline oc- 
curred in proprietors’ and rental in- 
come and in social insurance pay- 
ments. A substantial drop in pay- 
ments under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act and State unemploy- 
ment insurance payments accounted 
mainly for the decline in social insur- 
ance payments. On the other hand, 
employees’ income regained some of 
the ground lost during the last few 
months. 

The retail price of goods and serv- 
ices continued the rise begun in 
March, advancing by 0.1 percent. 
Higher average retail prices for foods, 
rents, and miscellaneous goods and 
services more than offset a drop in 
fuel prices and a continued decline in 
prices of wearing apparel and house- 
furnishings. 


Preccine in income continued to 


EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITy activities dur- 
ing April reflected the month’s labor- 
market developments—a decline of 
150,000 in unemployment and a slight 
gain in total civilian employment— 
as well as a shorter workmonth. New 
job applications dropped 11.5 percent 
from the March level to 631,000. Ini- 
tial claims, ordinarily representing 
new unemployment among covered 
workers, rose 2 percent to 1,416,500. 


|In April, however, this small increase 
was primarily attributable to claims 


filed in States with a uniform benefit 
year beginning in April by persons 
who had either exhausted their bene- 
fit rights or had no rights in the old 
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benefit year. The month was, more- 
over, the beginning of a new quarter 
in States with individual benefit years. 
In these States the wage credits 
earned during October-December 
1948 became available for benefits on 
April 1, and claimants previously in- 
eligible for benefits became eligible 
with the inclusion of the new wage 
credits. Continued claims, repre- 
senting continued unemployment, 
dropped 10 percent to 7,886,400—the 
first decline in any month since Oc- 
tober 1948. 


Referrals and placements—both 
farm and nonfarm—rose in April. 
The increased demand for farm work- 
ers as favorable weather conditions 
permitted further expansion of agri- 
cultural activities brought farm re- 
ferrals and placements 53 percent 
and 58 percent, respectively, above 
the levels in March, to 216,900 and 
197,300. Nonfarm referrals and 
placements increased by 7.6 percent 
and 10.9 percent, respectively, to 
reach totals of 640,000 and 363,100. 


Unemployment insurance checks 
went to a weekly average of 1,604,000 
persons during April, as compared 
with 1,788,000 in March and 930,000 
in April 1948. All but 12 States re- 
ported a smaller weekly volume of 
beneficiaries than in March. As a 
result, the amount of benefits paid 
dropped by $15.6 million to $136.6 
million, though it exceeded the 
amount paid in April 1948 by $63 
million. 

The average weekly volume of in- 
sured unemployment under the State, 
railroad, and veterans’ systems de- 
clined for the first month since Oc- 
tober 1948, falling from 2,729,000 in 


March to 2,683,000. The drop was 
entirely the result of the decline of 
72,000 in the average weekly number 
receiving allowances under the vet- 
erans’ program. Despite this decline, 
the average under the veterans’ pro- 
gram was still about 157 percent 
higher than it was in October 1948— 
the 3-year low point for the program. 
The average for April under the State 
programs rose about 2 percent to 
1,967,800—142 percent above the level 
of October 1948. 

The ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment to average monthly covered 
employment during the week ended 
April 9 was the same as in March— 
6 percent. In April 1948 the ratio was 
3.6 percent. All States west of the 
Mississippi except Texas showed a 
smaller ratio for April than for March, 
but in 18 of the 28 Eastern States the 
ratio rose. Five States had ratios of 
more than 10 percent, and seven 
showed ratios of less than 3.0 percent. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
monthly benefits totaling $49.8 mil- 
lion were being paid at the end of 
April to almost 2.5 million persons, 
an increase of 17 percent over the 
number a year earlier and 38,400 more 
than in March 1949. 

Almost 63,000 monthly benefit 
awards were processed during the 
month, 12 percent more than in April 
1948 but 7 percent fewer than the 
record number processed in March 
1949. All types of benefits shared in 
the decline, with the percentage de- 
crease ranging from 4 percent for 
primary benefits to 19 percent for 
widow’s benefits. Slightly more than 
half the benefits awarded in April 
went to primary beneficiaries. 








EXPENDITURES for public assistance in 
Aprii, $177 million, reached a new 
high, though the increase from the 
preceding month was relatively 
small—0.7 percent. 


The case load for general assistance, 
after increasing for 7 months, dropped 
3 percent in April. The decrease in 
family cases (5 percent) was consid- 
erably larger than that in one-person 
cases (1.2 percent) in the States re- 
porting these data. This change in 
the composition of the case load re- 
duced the average payment per case; 
as a result, total payments for general 
assistance dropped a little more than 
5 percent. The greatest declines in 
the case load occurred in the rural 
States, where seasonal changes in 
employment are most important. In 
a few States, however, decreases were 
exaggerated by the initiation of more 
restrictive eligibility requirements. 
Oregon, for example, prohibited pay- 
ments to single, able-bodied persons. 
Changes in the case loads in indus- 
trial States varied; there were small 
increases in Illinois, New York, and 
Pennsylvania and decreases in Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, and New Jersey. 

Both case loads and payments for 
all three of the special types of as- 
sistance rose in April. The changes 
in old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind were slightly larger than in the 
earlier months of 1949. Nearly half 
of the total increase in the number 
of recipients of old-age assistance 
and more than one-third of that in 
aid to the blind occurred in California, 
primarily as a result of legislation 
that became effective in January 
1949. In addition to other liberaliza- 
tions, the new provisions make needy 
persons 63 and 64 years of age eligible 
for old-age assistance if they have 
resided in California 10 of the past 
15 years. In April, about 9,900 per- 
sons under age 65 in California and 
about 2,500 in Colorado received old- 
age assistance. 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to June 6, 1949] 
































Calendar y 
ae April | March | April dey? 
| 1949 1949 1948 en 
| 1948 1947 
| | 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) | 

co) ENGR: SOs Oe ees ee 60, 814 60, 524 Gl, 442 

Employed.-_____- chives). ee 57, 647 58, 330 59, 378 min 
Covered by old- ~age ‘and survivors insurance._____- | 33,800 34, 100 34, 700 35, 300 34, 000 
Covered by State unemployment insurance. ______ | 31, 900 31,900 | 32,400} 32,900 31, 400 

i SSR SS ENE a eee Seles | 3,016 3, 167 2, 193 2, 064 2, 142 

| 

Personal Income ? (in billions; seasonally adjusted at | 

annual rates) 

TE ead et a wetinadugrien oitucjecasdtncs | $213.6 $214. 6 $208. 6 $213. 9 $195.2 
I Tc cee wce 134.9 134.4 128.8 134.5 123.0 
Proprietors’ and rental income___......__________... 48.0 49.1 §1.2 50.9 46.0 
Personal interest income and dividends......______. 18.2 18.3 16.7 17.3 15.6 
Public aid 4 PRS } 2.1 2.1 1.7 1.8 1.5 
Social insurance and related payments 5 et RY AES | 8.6 8.9 7.5 7.3 7.3 

Miscellaneous income payments 6.__...____ L8 1.8 2.7 22 1.8 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | 

Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: 7 | 
Number (in thousands) _......................___. 2, 480 2, 442 Dh a i 
Amount (in thousands) -_-........-.......-......- $49,750 | $48,853 | $41,307 | $543,623 | $452, 939 
pS ee eee $25. 59 $25. 53 OO Biictnddtiietinn luc 

Awards tag thousands): : 
REE SI Se 2 he Se | 68 573 
Amount. SBE ENE a ile eee $1,410 | $1,486 | $1,190 | $12,748 | $11, 881 

Unemployment Insurance 

Initial claims (in thousands)....__- 1,730} 1,458] 1,04 | 10,918 9,7 

Continued claims (in thousands) - .__ 7, 886 8,7 4, 637 50, 982 51, 860 

Weeks compensated (in thousands) ____ 6, 950 7, 746 4, 030 42, 695 44, 325 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) . - 1, 604 1, 788 930 821 852 

Benefits paid (in millions)§......._...._____ be $137 $152 $74 7 $775 

Average weekly payment for total unemployment __. $19.96 | $19.99 | $18.54 $19. 05 $17. 83 

Public Assistance 
| 

Recipients (in thousands): } 

Old-age assistance...._.............._. : 2, 852 | 2, 553 Sf eR Sea 

Aid to dependent children: 
ae an 520 | 509 | 2 ESS Be ee 
Children SEE aE STS € eta ee Oe 1, 328 | 1, 300 RAM inciidkennbs ea Pa 

pee OS SSE ee 83 | 87 OPE ciccccccathcaaaee 
aE 76 | 491 ee Lcd saiatiieaaee 

Average payments: 

Old-age assistance or a) fee 6 leon | <acpih 
Aid to dependent children (per family) -____ 78.52 | 73.61 CE 9 eR MR = 
Er EE Tas ON 4h.72| 44.68 pS 5 MR GEES. 
Ie ii ciicinocecicesie iccoee cm 48. 53 49. 69 pe er Ret 
¥ 1 Continental United States only; estimated by the sonnel. Civilian wages and salaries represent net 


Bureau of the Census except for ‘“‘covered’’ employ- 
ment, which is estimated by the Social Security 
Administration. Except for employment covered 
by State unemployment insurance, monthly figures 
represeat employment in a specific week and annual 
figures, employment in an average week; for em- 
ployment covered by unemployment insurance, 
monthly figures represent employment in a specific 
pay period and annual figures, employment in an 
average pay period. Before April 1949 the estimate 
of employment covered by unemployment insurance 
ineluded Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

‘Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except. compensation for in- 
juries), mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. 
Military pay includes the Government’s contribu- 
tion to allowances for dependents of enlisted per- 


earnings after employee contributions under social 
insurance and related programs have been deducted. 

‘Payments to recipients under the 3 special 
public assistance programs and general assistance. 

5 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 

railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment and subsistence allowances to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal aud State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government's con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 

T Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

§ Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks, 
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Issues in Temporary Disability Insurance 


In its Annual Report the Social Security Administration urged 
enactment of a Federal program of disability insurance that 
would be coordinated with old-age and survivors insurance. 
At the same time, State employment security agencies and other 
groups have asked the Administration for advice in formulating 
a temporary disability program that would be coordinated with 
the State unemployment insurance programs. In answer to 
these requests, a detailed study' was made of the problems 
involved. Though immediately concerned with a State pro- 
gram, the study, which is summarized here, includes discussion 
of a more general nature, since some of the problems are in- 
herent in any system of disability insurance. 


sons are kept from gainful 

work by a disability that has 
lasted less than 6 months; nearly 3 
million more persons between the ages 
of 14 and 64, who otherwise would be 
gainfully employed, are afflicted with 
serious disabilities that have already 
continued for more than 6 months. 
Private insurance against the result- 
ing income loss is beyond the means 
of most workers, and personal savings 
are seldom sufficient to tide a family 
over a lengthy period of disability. 

The risks of nonoccupational sick- 
ness or accident, with the resulting 
medical costs and temporary or per- 
manent loss of income, are generally, 
however, not covered by the social in- 
surance program, although a few sys- 
tems of limited scope do exist. Fail- 
ure to give such protection represents 
a major defect of the program. 

The most satisfactory solution to 
the problem of insecurity caused by 
disability is to include within the 
framework of national social security 
legislation a coordinated program 
against the costs and losses arising 
from either short-term or long- 
continued inability to work because 
of illness or accident. The problems 
involved are basically the same as 
those involved in meeting the risks 


Fy, 00 day, about 2 million per- 


1 Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Employment Security and Division of 
Research and Statistics, Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance: Problems in Formulat- 
ing a Program Administered by a State 
Employment Security Agency (Revised 
edition, 1949). 
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already covered by the Federal so- 
cial insurance system. The various 
public retirement systems, the pro- 
grams of railroad workers, the vet- 
erans’ program, workmen’s compen- 
sation, the State cash sickness 
insurance programs, and commercial 
insurance have provided valuable ex- 
perience in the administration of dis- 
ability benefit programs. In addi- 
tion, 10 years’ experience with Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
has demonstrated that basic family 
protection for all workers through 
compulsory contributory social insur- 
ance is in harmony with the American 
way of life and that a firm and suc- 
cessful administrative foundation ex- 
ists on which to build the new benefit 
program. 

Both the worker and the adminis- 
tration of the disability program 
would benefit if the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system were ex- 
panded to include disability protec- 
tion. It would be to the worker’s ad- 
vantage if changes could be made in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
law to “freeze” his insured status at 
the time he becomes entitled to ex- 
tended disability benefits so that he 
will remain insured for old-age bene- 
fits if he lives to normal retirement 
age. In the same way his survivor- 
ship protection could be maintained 
throughout a period of extended dis- 
ability so that his dependents would 
be fully protected if he should die. 

Protection against wage loss due to 
temporary disability and that result- 
ing from extended disability should be 


closely coordinated. With program 
and administrative integration, gaps 
in protection against these two risks 
can be avoided so that there would, in 
effect, be continuous and uninter- 
rupted protection throughout the 
course of a long or permanent disable- 
ment. Furthermore, both temporary 
and extended disability insurance in- 
volve similar administrative arrange- 
ments in such areas as certification of 
disability, because of the close associa- 
tion of the two types of risks. Thus, 
these two programs are more closely 
associated in concept and administra- 
tive requirements than other types of 
social insurance protection. 

Another approach to the problem of 
short-time inability to work is to coor- 
dinate protection against such unem- 
ployment with protection against un- 
employment due to lack of work. 
This possibility has been emphasized 
by the inequities that arise from com- 
pensating an unemployed worker for 
part of his wage loss while he remains 
able to work, but not protecting him if 
he becomes ill although his needs then 
become greater. 

Systems of temporary disability in- 
surance coordinated with unemploy- 
ment insurance were enacted in Rhode 
Island in 1942, in California in 1946, 
New Jersey in 1948, and Washington 
in 1949. An entirely separate systém 
of temporary disability insurance, ad- 
ministered by the workmen’s compen- 
sation agency, was enacted in New 
York in 1949. Interest in temporary 
disability insurance coordinated with 
unemployment insurance has been 
expressed in other States by State em- 
ployment security agencies, by organ- 
izations of workers and of employers, 
and by legislatures. 

To answer requests for advice on 
policy and for technical assistance on 
the questions involved in formulating 
such @ program, the Federal Security 
Agency has explored the problems— 
primarily those involved in establish- 
ing a State system of temporary dis- 
ability insurance coordinated with the 
present State systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance. Since some of the 
problems would appear, however, 








under any system of disability insur- 
ance, much of the discussion has a 
more general application. 


Basic Elements of a 
Temporary Disability 
Insurance Law 


Regardless of the form of the pro- 
gram and its relationship to other 
social insurance programs, basic ques- 
tions to be answered in formulating 
the law include how disability is to be 
defined, who is to be protected, what 
amounts of benefits are to be paid and 
under what circumstances, how the 
administration is to be organized, and 
how the program is to be financed. 


Definition of Disability 


Since temporary disability benefits 
are intended primarily to meet the risk 
of short-time disability, the definition 
of disability should protect an indi- 
vidual whose physical or mental con- 
dition renders him unable to perform 
his most recent or customary work. 
It would be contrary to the basic pur- 
pose of the program, as well as to the 
best interests of all parties concerned, 
to regard as disabled under this pro- 
gram only workers who are unable to 
perform any kind of remunerative 
work. Many of the temporary dis- 
ability insurance claimants will have 
been working until the current illness 
or accident made them unable to con- 
tinue; most of that group will return 
to the job upon recovery. 

It would be unreasonable, and un- 
desirable for the claimant, the em- 
ployer, and the community, to expect 
a worker to change his occupation and 
his employer for a relatively short 
period; it is questionable whether 
many such workers would find it pos- 
sible to obtain jobs for such brief 
periods of partial incapacity. 


Coverage 


Preferably, all wage and salaried 
workers should be protected against 
the risk of wage loss due to disability, 
regardless of the size of their em- 
ploying unit or the type of services 
they perform. If, however, temporary 
disability insurance is to be coordi- 
nated with another social insurance 
program, it should cover the same 
workers as the program with which it 
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is coordinated. Otherwise, the ad- 
vantages of coordination are seri- 
ously reduced. 


Amount of Benefits 


When unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability insurance are 
being administered by a single 
agency, use of the same benefit provi- 
sions for both facilitates joint admin- 
istration and permits savings in ad- 
ministrative costs. Benefit provisions, 
as used here, include the base period 
and benefit year specified as the 
framework for measuring the accu- 
mulation of benefit rights and the uti- 
lization of those rights, the qualifying 
requirement in terms of past employ- 
ment or wages, and the weekly bene- 
fit amount and duration. 


Unit of Time Used To Measure 
and Pay for Disability 


Any insurance program that com- 
pensates for wage loss due to a par- 
ticular risk must use some unit of 
time to measure the occurrence of the 
risk and to establish the amount of 
wage loss to be compensated. The 
period can be a day, a week, or some 
longer period. In unemployment in- 
surance in this country, the week— 
which may be either a calendar week 
or any 7 consecutive days—is used to 
measure unemployment. Since this 
is the most common pay period, its 
use eliminates the need to decide on 
the length of the workweek and on 
whether to pay benefits for Satur- 
days, Sundays, or holidays. 

In a jointly administered system of 
temporary disability insurance and 
unemployment insurance, the unit of 
measure should be the same for both 
programs. The week has proved to 
be a satisfactory unit in unemploy- 
ment insurance, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that the week—that is, 
7 consecutive days, not a calendar 
week—would not be a satisfactory 
unit in temporary disability insur- 
ance. 

Benefits should also be payable, 
however, for odd days of disability at 
the end of a period of disability. If 
benefits are paid only for full weeks 
of disability, a worker who recovers 
after 18 days stands to lose financially 
by returning to work on the nine- 
teenth day rather than by claiming to 


have been incapacitated until the eng 
of the twenty-first day. The worker 
should not feel under undue pressure 
to return to work before he is well, 
but neither should he have a financial] 
incentive to stay away from his job 
after he has recovered, 

In existing systems of temporary 
disability insurance jointly adminis. 
tered with unemployment insurance, a 
week of 7 consecutive days is the basic 
unit used to measure disability and 
pay benefits. In Rhode Island, dis- 
abilities are compensable only in 
weekly units; any odd days at the end 
of a spell of disability are ignored. 
In California and New Jersey, how- 
ever, benefits are paid for such days 
at the rate of onme-seventh of the 
weekly amount for each day. This 
rate eliminates any need to deter- 
mine the length of the normal work- 
week or to decide what days of the 
week are workdays for any individual. 


Duration of Disability 


Only those disabilities that last at 
least 7 consecutive days should be 
considered for waiting-period or bene- 
fit credit. About 80 percent of all 
disabilities last less than 7 days. If 
payments for these short spells are 
eliminated, funds are saved for claim- 
ants suffering longer spells of disa- 
bility in the year, without imposing 
heavy uncompensated wage-loss bur- 
dens. The great reduction in claims 
load * ‘ugs about substantial admin- 
istrat economies. After a disabil- 
ity has lasted for 7 consecutive days, 
it should be regarded as continuing as 
an uninterrupted series until there 
have been 21 consecutive days for 
which benefits are not payable. Such 
a provision is desirable to avoid harsh 
treatment to workers who may suffer 
a relapse shortly after their return to 
work. 

To avoid administrative problems, 
no attempt should be made to require 
that disability be due to the same or 
related causes in order to constitute 
an uninterrupted series. Competent 
medical opinion frequently differs as 
to the cause of disability, so that the 
cause shown on the claims form may 
change while, so far as the individual 
is concerned, it is the same illness. 

To avoid spending an undue pro- 
portion of the funds for very short 
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ilinesses, the first 7 consecutive days 
of disability in a benefit year should 
pe an uncompensated waiting period. 
If only disabilities of at least 7 days 
are compensable, then no uncompen- 
sated waiting period is recommended 
for subsequent spells of disability. 
When benefits are payable for disa- 
bilities of less than a week, some wait- 
ing period with each spell of disabil- 
ity is needed to protect the fund. 


Conditions for Receipt of 
Benefits 


Disability benefits should be pay- 
able only to workers who have a pre- 
scribed amount of past employment 
or wages in covered work, who meet 
the statutory definition of disability, 
who are not working because of the 
disability, and who have submitted 
specified evidence of the disability. 
In addition, benefits should not be 
payable for periods for which the 
claimant is receiving certain other 
types of payments, such as workmen’s 
compensation. 

Temporary disability insurance, like 
unemployment insurance, is intended 
only for persons suffering involuntary 
unemployment; the program is not 
designed for those who have with- 
drawn from the labor force for rea- 
sons other than disability. Most tem- 
porary disability insurance claimants 
will have no difficulties on this point, 
since they will become disabled while 
employed. 

In both unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability insurance, 
one measure of attachment to the 
labor force is base-period wages. In 
unemployment insurance, this meas- 
ure is supplemented by two require- 
ments—availability for work and reg- 
istration for work at the employment 
office. Obviously, these conditions are 
not appropriate for disabled claim- 
ants. 

If the qualifying-earnings require- 
ments are not considered adequate 
tests of reasonably current attach- 
ment to the labor force, a general 
requirement that the claimant has not 
withdrawn from the labor force for 
reasons other than disability may be 
included in the law. 


Receipt of Other Income 


The temporary disability insurance 
program should be generally coor- 
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dinated with other social insurance 
programs so as to avoid both uplica- 
tion of payments and gaps in protec- 
tion. As in other social insurances, 
there should be no means test and no 
conditions that would discourage 
workers from providing additional se- 
curity by either individual or group 
action. 

Wages.—When an individual re- 
ceives wages that are in fact remuner- 
ation for services actually performed, 
he would not, of course, be considered 
as unemployed and disabled. An in- 
dividual, however, may receive pay- 
ments from his employer for weeks of 
disability during which he performs no 
services. These payments may be un- 
der formally established systems, or 
they may be made informally in indi- 
vidual cases at the employer’s option. 
They may be made directly by the 
employer, or from a trust fund, or 
under an insurance policy; the 
amount may equal either full weekly 
wages or a definite fraction thereof. 

Such payments might be taken into 
account to determine whether or not 
the claimant is experiencing a wage 
loss. If the payment is less than his 
full wages, he would receive the differ- 
ence between the employer payment 
and his regular wages, up to his full 
weekly benefit amount. 

Another reasonable approach is to 
ignore such payments, in order not to 
discourage supplementation of the 
basic benefit. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Tem- 
porary disability insurance and work- 
men’s compensation both provide 
benefits for disabled workers; the 
distinction lies in whether or not the 
incapacity is work-connected. Tem- 
porary disability insurance is not 
intended to replace workmen’s com- 
pensation and should not carry the 
costs of benefits for work-connected 
disabilities. 

Workmen’s compensation payments 
for some other disability incurred 
earlier—such as loss of a limb—do not 
involve duplication of benefits and 
should not affect a claimant’s right to 
temporary disability insurance. 

A temporary disability insurance 
provision prohibiting payment of ben- 
efits for work-connected disabilities 
would, however, be undesirable. Not 
all work-connected disabilities are 
compensable under workmen’s com- 


pensation because of incomplete cov- 
erage, restrictive definitions of work- 
connected illnesses, and other limita- 
tions of workmen’s compensation laws. 
Moreover, difficulties sometimes arise 
in determining whether an incapacity 
is work-connected. 

Duplication of benefits can be 
avoided, without creating gaps in pro- 
tection, by providing that temporary 
disability insurance benefits are not 
payable when the individual is receiv- 
ing workmen’s compensation for the 
same week and the same disability 
and that, in cases in which workmen’s 
compensation may be payable, the 
temporary disability insurance bene- 
fits will be paid subject to reimburse- 
ment by the workmen’s compensation 
agency. 

Other social insurance benefits. — 
The law should provide that a worker 
cannot receive benefits for a week un- 
der both temporary disability insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance, or 
under more than one temporary dis- 
ability insurance law. Primary bene- 
fits under title II of the Social 
Security Act or railroad retirement 
benefits might well be treated in a 
coordinated program as they are un- 
der the unemployment insurance law. 


Claims and Certification 
Procedure 


By the nature of the program, the 
claimant cannot be required to come 
to a local office to file his claim. A 
combination claims form and return 
envelope facilitates preparation and 
handling of claim documents. The 
time by which the claimant must first 
notify the agency in a period of dis- 
ability should be established with two 
considerations in mind. The period 
after the first day of disability within 
which the claimant must file his first 
claim or notice of disability should 
be long enough to give him adequate 
time to submit a claim with a phy- 
sician’s certificate, and yet not be 
so long as to have the possible dis- 
advantages of delayed agency contact 
with the claimant. In addition, there 
should be provision for late notifica- 
tion with good cause. 

Medical certification of disability is 
an essential part of the claims pro- 
cedure. Various methods of obtain- 
ing that certification are possible. 











The general system used under the 
four programs now operating appears 
to be most satisfactory. 

Under these systems the claimant’s 
attending physician certifies, at the 
time initial eligibility is being deter- 
mined, as to the claimant’s physical 
or mental condition and his inability 
to perform his customary work. He 
also gives his opinion regarding the 
date by which the claimant will be 
able to resume his occupation. These 
certificates are reviewed by or un- 
der the supervision of an agency 
medical officer. Selected cases are 
referred to physicians employed or 
designated by the agency for reexam- 
ination. 

Additional medical certification 
from the attending physician during 
the claims series should be submitted 
at intervals determined by the agency 
in the individual case. The interval 
may be weekly, except for cases in 
which it is obvious that the disability 
will be long-continued. 

In addition to referring some cases 
for medical examinations by desig- 
nated physicians—such examinations 
being paid for by the agency—the 
agency staff may visit claimants to 
determine eligibility for benefits. 

When a claim is filed the claimant’s 
most recent employer should be no- 
tified so that he may report informa- 
tion bearing on the worker’s eligibil- 
ity for benefits—for example, verifi- 
cation that he is not currently work- 
ing and that he is not filing for work- 
men’s compensation. 


Type of Law 


The benefits prescribed by the tem- 
porary disability insurance law can be 
provided in several alternative ways— 
through an exclusively governmental 
program, through a program that per- 
mits coverage under a private plan 
approved by the State to be substi- 
tuted for coverage under the State 
plan, or through a program under 
which covered employers would be re- 
quired to arrange private insurance 
for their workers. Each method has 
its advocates and its opponents. Ary 
one of these three alternatives could 
be adopted whether the temporary 
disability insurance system is to be 
administered jointly with unemploy- 
ment insurance or as a separate sys- 
tem. Actually the maximum advan- 


tages of coordination with unemploy- 
ment insurance are not obtained ex- 
cept under the exclusively govern- 
mental plan. 


Exclusive State Fund 


Under a system of this type, which 
is administered in coordination with 
unemployment insurance, all workers 
covered by the unemployment insur- 
ance law are covered by the State 
plan. Just as in unemployment in- 
surance, all contributions are paid to 
the State and all benefits are paid by 
the State. 

Advantages.—The exclusive State 
fund represents the sound social in- 
surance approach of the widest pos- 
sible pooling of the risk in order to 
provide basic protection at the least 
over-all cost to all workers—with the 
lower-paid workers receiving propor- 
tionately more in benefits in relation 
to their contributions than higher- 
paid workers. This goal cannot be 
achieved if each company must bear 
its own risk. Particularly in disabil- 
ity insurance, where the incidence of 
the risk is so different for groups of 
different composition (sex, age, occu- 
pation, and other characteristics), 
wide pooling of risk is needed to pro- 
vide maximum protection for a given 
contribution rate. 

An exclusive government fund coor- 
dinated with another social insurance 
program could use the same records 
and reports as the other program and 
thus require less additional work on 
the part of employers and the govern- 
ment than either of the other pro- 
posals. Moreover, since private plans 
have various expenses which the State 
plan does not have, such as advertis- 
ing expenses and salesmen’s commis- 
sions, an exclusive State program per- 
mits a larger proportion of contribu- 
tions to go for benefits. In addition, 
such a program is easier to under- 
stand, and thus fewer workers would 
be confused about how to exercise 
their benefit rights. In California, for 
example, during the 10 months Jan- 
uary—October 1948, almost 6,000 first 
claims were denied because the claim- 
ants mistakenly filed against the State 
when they were covered under a pri- 
vate plan and should have filed 
against it. 

Disadvantages.—Those who oppose 


an exclusive State system argue that 
State administration would fail to 
police the system adequately, so that 
the savings in administrative and ac- 
quisition costs would be offset by in- 
creased benefit costs. 

Another major argument against a 
system that does not permit contract- 
ing-out is that it would reduce the 
benefit protection now afforded by 
private plans with more generous for. 
mulas than the State law and that it 
would drive private health and acci- 
dent insurance out of business. This 
argument is based on the assumption 
that private insurance could not be 
modified to be supplemental to the 
basic State protection. 

Supplementation of the basic State 
protection is, however, both feasible 
and practicable. The maximum ben- 
efits under State unemployment in- 
surance laws are low as related to 
average wages. Supplementation is 
therefore possible—especially for the 
higher-paid workers who are in any 
case the principal objects of private 
plans because of their more stable 
employment. The growth of private 
sickness insurance coverage in Rhode 
Island—as measured by premiums 
written—has not slackened since the 
initiation of the State sickness in- 
surance progrsm in 1943. Although 
it is argued that supplementation will 
increase malingering, this problem 
should not be serious in view of the 
considerable gap between benefits and 
wages. There has been little evi- 
dence of malingering under those pri- 
vate plans which currently pay full 
wages during disability. 


State Programs and Private 
lans 


The California, New Jersey, and 
Washington laws provide for con- 
tracting-out of the State fund under 
approved private plans in programs 
coordinated with unemployment in- 
surance; the New York law sets up 
a system completely separate from 
unemployment insurance, under 
which the State fund and private car- 
riers are competitive. 

Under the three coordinated laws, 
all workers covered by the unemploy- 
ment insurance law are covered by 
the State temporary disability insur- 
ance fund unless the workers or their 
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employer take affirmative action to 
substitute private-plan coverage. A 
private plan must be submitted to the 
State agency and be approved as meet- 
ing the requirements in the law be- 
fere it becomes a substitute for the 
State plan. 

The conditions for approval vary, 
but generally they require some as- 
surance that the promised benefits 
will be paid, that workers will get at 
least the same benefits they would 
have received from the State, that the 
plan does not cost the workers any 
more than the State plan would, and 
that it is generally acceptable to the 
workers covered by it. 

Advantages.—Advocates of the 
combination of a State plan and con- 
tracting-out maintain that it assures 
universal and continuous benefit pro- 
tection, while permitting adjustment 
to individual situations, so that some 
workers can obtain benefits above the 
statutory level. It is claimed that 
competition between the State plan 
and private plans will result in better 
performance by both. 

Disadvantages.—Opponents argue 
that a mixed system is unduly com- 
plicated and costly, since administra- 
tive expenses are increased, and that 
the insurance companies will get the 
better risks, leaving the bad ones for 
the State and thus increasing costs. 


Private Plans 


Under a law calling for private 
plans only, all covered employers 
would be required to establish private 
temporary disability benefit plans as- 
suring specified minimum benefits, by 
purchasing policies from commercial 
carriers or by setting up self-insurance 
plans. The State agency administer- 
ing the law would exercise general su- 
pervision over the plans, to see that 
they meet the minimum requirements 
and to decide appeals. 

Advantages.—Advocates of this sys- 
tem claim that it would permit flexi- 
bility to meet individual industry or 
company conditions and would assure 
strict policing of claims because em- 
ployers and insurance companies 
would have a direct financial concern 
with the cost of the plan. 

Disadvantages.—Such a law would 
make it impossible to assure continu- 
ous coverage of all workers; it would 
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have, in addition, most of the disad- 
vantages of a system with both a State 
fund and private plans. A system of 
this kind is not coordinated with un- 
employment insurance, or with any 
other social insurance program, and 
there is no basic economy in admin- 
istration by the employment security 
agency. While bills of this nature 
have been proposed, no such system 
has been enacted. 


Major Disadvantages of 
Contracting-Out 


The Social Security Administration 
believes that the overwhelming weight 
of the arguments is in favor of an 
exclusively governmental program 
and against “contracting-out.” Some 
of the more significant disadvantages 
of permitting contracting-out are set 
forth below. 

Adverse selection of risks —The ad- 
verse selection of risks which accom- 
panies contracting-out is the process 
by which the private plans take the 
better risks and the State fund car- 
ries what is left over. 

The risk of disability is not evenly 
distributed among the wage-earning 
population; age, sex, race, and occu- 
pation all enter into the risk rate, as 
insurance companies recognize in es- 
tablishing group health and accident 
insurance manual rates. A premium 
rate based on the State-wide average 
incidence of disability will be higher 
than necessary for some groups, lower 
for others. Since insurance compa- 
nies are business enterprises, engaged 
in business which is profitable or has 
prospects of becoming profitable, their 
efforts to sell private plans will be 
concentrated on the groups with the 
best experience. When the workers 
with better-than-average prospects 
are taken out of the State coverage, 
the average amount of disability un- 
der the State fund wili increase—and 
so will the premium rate needed to 
finance the system. 

While a State may set up statutory 
prohibitions against adverse selec- 
tion, it cannot be prevented. Adverse 
selection may result from the agegre- 
gate of private plans as well as from 
an individual plan. California ex- 
perience appears to indicate that ad- 
verse selection is occurring. State 
plan claimants, when compared with 


claimants under private plans, include 
a higher proportion of women, of the 
aged, of those with long-term dis- 
abilities, such as cancer and heart dis- 
ease, and of those with lower average 
earnings and less steady employment. 

Costs —Underwriting and adjudi- 
cation costs in commercial insurance 
are much higher than administrative 
costs of social insurance. For tem- 
porary disability insurance coordi- 
nated with unemployment insurance, 
about 5 percent of a 1-percent contri- 
bution rate appears adequate for ad- 
ministration. By contrast, in 1947, 
underwriting costs for group health 
and accident insurance—and these 
represent only a part of all admin- 
istrative costs—represented 16.7 per- 
cent of premiums. For all forms of 
health and accident insurance, un- 
derwriting costs were about 35 percent 
of premiums. 

Administrative costs of the State 
will also be increased by the additional 
work that private plans require. Re- 
gardless of whether these added costs 
are paid from the regular temporary 
disability insurance administrative 
fund or from special assessments 
against private plans, they reduce the 
proportion of the contributions that 
can be returned to the workers in the 
form of benefits. 

Other disadvantages. — Contract- 
ing-out creates various administra- 
tive problems. Existence of a private 
plan in a plant may lead to hiring 
practices discriminating against 
workers who are believed to be less 
desirable disability risks—such as 
older workers, members of minority 
groups, or those with chronic ail- 
ments. It may increase resistance to 
the hiring of physically handicapped 
workers, because of fears that they 
will result in increased premiums. 


Financing a Program 
Benefits 


The benefit cost of a temporary 
disability insurance program depends 
on many elements. Among the most 
important are the frequency and du- 
ration of disability, which are affected 
by the composition of the covered 
population in terms of age, sex, mari- 
tal status, income level, and occupa- 
tion; by the availability and adequacy 
of medical services; and by other fac- 
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tors. Cost of benefits also depends 
on the specifications of the insurance 
program as to qualifying earnings, 
benefit amounts, and waiting period; 
on the extent of contracting-out; and 
on the administrative provisions, par- 
ticularly as to proof of disability. In 
addition, the cost is affected by vari- 
ations in wage levels, rapidity of la- 
bor turn-over, and general condition 
of the labor market. 

For the country as a whole, about 
1 percent of taxable pay roll should 
cover the costs of a temporary disa- 
bility insurance system (without med- 
ical care benefits) which provides for 
26 weeks’ uniform potential duration 
and one waiting period of 7 consecu- 
tive days, has various other explicit 
specifications, and operates with ade- 
quate administrative methods, espe- 
cially as to medical certification. 

A State system coordinated with 
unemployment insurance should have 
available annual amounts approxi- 
mating 1 to 1% percent of taxable 
pay roll for the first several years of 
benefit operations. After that, the 
State’s own experience will be the best 
guide. 


Administration 


The administrative cost of a tem- 
porary disability insurance program, 
like the benefit cost, is difficult to 
estimate. The experience of Rhode 
Island and California suggests that 
the cost of effective administration 
of an exclusively State program 
of temporary disability insurance 
linked with unemployment insurance 
will be about 0.05 percent of pay rolls, 
with a higher cost possible for States 
that have small covered populations 
and pay rolls or that permit con- 
tracting-out. 


Source of Funds 


The pattern of unemployment in- 
surance financing was shaped by the 
Federal pay-roll tax on employers, 
with its tax-offset provisions, and by 
the provision for Federal grants under 
title III of the Social Security Act for 
administration of State unemploy- 
ment insurance. The requirements of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
preclude a State from using receipts 
under that tax to finance disability 
benefits, and title III grants cannot be 
used to meet the administrative costs 


of temporary disability insurance. 
The 1946 amendments to the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act permit withdrawal 
of employee contributions from a 
State’s account in the unemployment 
trust fund to pay disability benefits 
but not administrative costs. 

Employee contributions alone 
finance the California, Rhode Island, 
and Washington disability insurance 
programs; the railroad workers’ pro- 
gram is financed by an employer tax 
which covers both unemployment and 
disability insurance. The New Jersey 
law combines an employee tax of 0.75 
percent and an employer tax of 0.25 
percent, subject, after July 1, 1951, to 
modification under experience rating, 
within a range from 0.10 to 0.75 per- 
cent. In New York the employee tax 
is to be 0.50 percent, with employers 
bearing any additional cost that may 
arise. 


Experience Rating 

There is little justification for mod- 
ifying the employer’s rate on the 
basis of his employees’ experience with 
non-work-connected disability. The 
most direct way in which the em- 
ployer can influence the frequency 
and severity of non-work-connected 
disabilities is through selective hiring. 
Experience rating may, therefore, in- 
crease discrimination in hiring against 
women, nonwhites, older workers, and 
those with chronic ailments. In tem- 
porary disability insurance, as in un- 
employment insurance, it may also 
result in increased and poorly sub- 
stantiated appeals and contests, in 
pressure against claims filing, and 
in opposition to extended coverage 
and liberalized benefits. 


Employer Contributions 


The arguments against experience 
rating do not indicate that employer 
participation in financing is undesira- 
ble. On the contrary, temporary 
disability insurance contributes to the 
welfare of all groups in the State, not 
merely insured workers. It tends to 
reduce relief rolls by providing dis- 
abled insured workers with some in- 
come. Employers benefit from the 
improved health and security of their 
workers and from the effect of the 
program in helping to maintain pur- 
chasing power. 


Cooperation With 
Interested Groups 


Successful operation of a temporary 
disability insurance program requires 
public interest and public understand- 
ing. The groups most directly con- 
cerned are the covered workers and 
employers, and the physicians, but the 
entire community has a stake in the 
program. To arouse effective interest 
and to assure the development of a 
program satisfactory to all concerned, 
the cooperation of the various 
groups—including the general. pub- 
lic—should be enlisted in the early 
stages, possibly by a representative 
advisory council to assist in drafting 
the legislation. Such a step not only 
obtains early interest in the program 
but also increases the prospects of 
favorable legislative action. After 
legislation has been enacted, the in- 
terested groups should be consulted 
in the development of major policies 
and, when appropriate, in the design 
of forms and procedures. 


Employees and employers.—Insured 
workers, as beneficiaries, need to be 
kept informed not only of the benefits 
they may receive but also of their 
responsibilities for effective and eco- 
nomical operation of the program. 
Employers will be interested in the 
program, and every effort should be 
made to solicit their cooperation in 
administration. 


Physicians.—Particular responsibil- 
ity for the success of the program rests 
with the physicians practicing in the 
State. If they do not understand and 
assume the obligations involved in ac- 
curate medical certification, the pro- 
gram will not operate effectively. 
Consequently, their active participa- 
tion in the program should be solicited 
from the very beginning. Claims 
forms and any other forms to be filled 
out by physicians should be developed 
in close cooperation with representa- 
tives of the physicians. Efforts should 
then be made to acquaint physicians 
throughout the State with their re- 
sponsibility for the successful opera- 
tion of the program. 

Other government agencies.—Since 
this program represents only one 
aspect of the State’s responsibility and 


(Continued on page 14) 
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by Euizasets T. 


Earlier Bulletin discussions ' of State trends in recipient rates 
for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children pointed 
out that the States with low per capita incomes and presumably 
high proportions of needy persons have been shifting into the 
bracket of highest recipient rates. The article that follows deals 
with recipient rates for the general assistance program which, 
in contrast to special types of public assistance, depends wholly 


on State and local governments for financial support. 


For the 


general assistance program, therefore, a State’s fiscal capacity 
is more influential in determining its recipient rate than is the 
proportion of the population in need of assistance. 


ETWEEN June 1940 and June 
B 1948 the general assistance pro- 
gram shrank from the largest 
public assistance program in terms of 
the number of persons aided to the 
smallest of these programs except aid 
to the blind. The total case load 
dropped from nearly 1.4 million to less 
than 0.4 million. The 1940 case load 
would have been considerably larger, 
and the drop therefore greater, had it 
not been for the Federal work pro- 
grams then in operation. The 8-year 
decreases in the number of persons 
aided and in the proportion of the 
population receiving general assist- 
ance were relatively greater than the 
drop in case load. 

A general assistance case load that 
includes employable persons out of 
work normally has a larger propor- 
tion of family cases than does a case 
load including only “unemployable 
cases.” In June 1940 in 42 States,’ 
there was an average of very nearly 
three persons per case; by June 1945 
the average had dropped to less than 
two persons (1.86); by June 1948, it 
was slightly more than two persons 
(2.08). 

Tt.e civilian population, on which 
the recipient rate for general assist- 


*Statistics and Analysis Division, Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance. 

1 Walter M. Perkins, “Trends in Recipi- 
ent Rates for Old-Age Assistance,” Octo- 
ber 1948, and Elizabeth T. Alling, “Trends 
in Recipient Rates for Aid to Dependent 
Children,” November 1948. 

*The States referred to in this discus- 
sion are those that, throughout the 8 
years, reported data on persons as well 
as cases aided. 
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ance is based, decreased from June 
1940 to June 1944 because of the large 
numbers of persons in the armed 
forces during this period. Civilian 
population rose after the middle of 
1944 as veterans returned to civilian 
life. June 1945 was near the low 
point in number of cases and persons 
receiving general assistance. 

From June 1940 to June 1945 the 
number of cases receiving general as- 
sistance in the 42 States dropped 83 
percent; the recipient rate, 89 per- 
cent. From June 1945 to June 1948 
the number of cases rose 59 percent 
and the recipient rate 56 percent. 
The proportion of the population 
aided in June 1948 was less than one- 
fifth as large as that in June 1940 
(table 1). 

The nine States that have not re- 
ported the number of persons aided 
or have made such reports for only 
part of the time since June 1940 in- 
clude Alaska and five States with 
particularly low case loads in relation 
to population. Throughout the pe- 
riod under discussion, therefore, the 
recipient rate for the total United 
States can be assumed to be some- 
what smaller than that for the 42 
States. Also, the changes in trend 
for the country as a whole, though 
similar to those in the 42 States, were 
somewhat less pronounced. 

The reasons for the national trend 
are well known. The falling rate 
from 1940 to 1945 resulted primarily 
from greater opportunity for self- 
support but also from changes in the 
source of assistance for people who 
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continued to be out of the labor mar- 
ket. During those years the number 
of workers who were unemployed 
dropped nearly 90 percent. The 
1940-42 drop in recipient rate was ac- 
celerated by the growth of the pro- 
grams for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 
blind and the transfer from the gen- 
eral assistance rolls of persons eli- 
gible for these programs. General 
assistance rolls were further reduced 
during the war when a considerable 
number of persons, who would other- 
wise have needed assistance, received 
servicemen’s dependents’ allowances 
provided by the Federal Government. 

The principal reasons for the post- 
war rise in recipient rates were, of 
course, the cessation of these allow- 
ances, the curtailment of employ- 
ment opportunities, especially for 
marginal workers, and the rise in liv- 
ing costs. The upswing in the na- 
tional rate as well as in the rate in 
some States was heightened by the 
unprecedented migration that had 
occurred during the war. A substan- 
tial number of the persons who moved 
to other States left low-income States 
where general assistance was very 
limited. Some of those who had 
broken their family and community 
ties and who did not return to their 
home State received general assist- 
ance in the new State when the war 
plants closed down, 


State Trends 


State trends in recipient rates for 
general assistance varied with differ- 
ences in economic conditions, in the 
fiscal ability of States, and in State 
and local provisions for general as- 
sistance. 

In Nebraska and West Virginia the 
8-year trend departed outstandingly 
from the general trend. These States 
had no postwar rise; beginning in 
1941, each successive June rate was 
lower than the rate for the previous 
June. The trends in the other States 
varied from that for the 42 States 
combined chiefly in the sharpness of 











the decline in the defense and war 
years and in the later upswing. 

A drop of more than 80 percent in 
recipient rate from June 1940 to June 
1948 occurred in 22 States. In five 
of these States—Iowa, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin—the June 1948 rate was less 
than one-tenth of the June 1940 rate; 
in Nebraska and South Dakota, it 
was barely one-tenth of the rate in 
June 1940.’ 

The change from June 1940 to June 
1948 in the proportion of the popula- 
tion receiving general assistance was 
generally larger in the wealthier 
States than it was in States with low 
per capita income.‘ The accompany- 
ing chart shows the trend in recipient 
rates from June 1940 for the group of 
States that ranked among the high- 
est fourth of all States in per capita 
income both in 1940 and in 1947 and 
that reported the number of per- 
sons receiving general assistance from 
1940 to 1948. The combined recipient 
rate of these States was 4,820 per 
109,000 population in June 1940 but 
only 710 in June 1948. In contrast, 
the group of States in the lowest 
fourth of all States in per capita in- 
come, excluding those that did not re- 
port persons aided in both years, had 
a recipient rate of 396 in June 1940 
but a rate in June 1948 of 234. 

North Dakota furnishes an out- 
standing example of the effect of 
change in general economic condi- 
tions on the need for general assist- 
ance. In June 1940, the State was 
one of the lowest 12 in per capita in- 
come; 2,666 persons per 100,000 pop- 
ulation received general assistance. 
By June 1948, high agricultural in- 
come had put this State into the 
highest fourth of all States according 
to per capita income and its recipient 
rate had dropped to 220. 

The proportions of the population 
receiving general assistance in the 


3? The States with decreases of 80-90 per- 
cent were California, Colorado, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, and 
West Virginia. 

‘Throughout this discussion, compari- 
sons of States according to per capita in- 
come are based on data for 1947, the latest 
year for which data on personal income 
are available. 
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Table 1.—Number of persons receiving general assistance per 100,000 civilian 
population, 42 States, for June of each year 1940-48 ' 











1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 





600 407 364 445 








State (ranked by 1947 per 

capita income) 19402 | 1941 1942 
Total, 42 States #....._____ 3,395 | 2,020 1,210 
Nevada... .25i6% 22aittias 1, 450 765 654 
nn SOO SRE 5,535 | 4,277 | 2,819 
North Dakota... _..........__- 2,666 | 1,479 929 
0 ers 1eP 505 897 722 
ON Nn a ctacgh ein, s 1, 781 1, 231 7380 
District of Columbia... ..___- 743 599 372 
ps ESSA SEIS ES 5,124 | 3,798} 2,128 
New Jersey ¢................-. 3,311 | 1,570 827 
Rhode Island................. 4 4,187 | 41,629 1, 432 
oie aay te 43,636 | 42,410 | 41,763 
Rob eae . 741 827 
ps. VARs RR a 1, 215 893 705 
Massachusetts................ 4,786 | 2,322) 1,454 
|RSS eaten tr. preeliaraned ty: 3, 548 1, 848 1, 089 
pO paar 3, 189 1, 817 1, 348 
ash MTS 62. 2h, anki a 1,366 | 1,178 636 
Peeve... ....0----50-52 5,617 | 2,815 851 
South Dakota...._.......___- 2, 459 1, 854 1, 450 
_ | “Sean 4,763 | 2,495 | 1,505 
aia aT E do: 860 557 375 
ESS a ee ate | $3,782 | 2,006 | 1, 245 
| RS ey Paar ere 2,034 | 1,287 701 
Ss ois xl ds < nandeetaniindn 2,342 | 1,228 804 
WINS $a blid~n Joan decideck: 2, 675 2, 328 903 
ESS RS ae are 1,739 | 1,489 891 
pS RRL eS RES $,888 | 2, 465 1, 425 
Pee dets - ocsls dcedcnk-- 2, 342 1, 371 981 
New Hampshire____..._._____ 55,096 | 3,238] 1,768 
EOE Pear hoe eae oe 3,873 | 2,474] 1,584 
MG adie lb vdinnk skche cs os 4,306 | 2,690] 1,606 
pS Ca ee ee 2,163 | 1,416 {| 1,171 
ie elle ta Ee a 825 548 382 
New Mexico.................- 932 860 547 
West Virginia.................| 2,745 2, 135 1, 757 

| SR 8 657 833 67 
North Carolina. ............_- 440 342 258 
Ratt i < i ard Reaper 547 460 364 
ie a See i 145 127 119 
South Caroling. .............-. 185 184 183 
PR. hour dniddewcnl. 442 339 389 
pe ee ae 159 106 67 
WO nbc. ae hs 558 416 313 
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352 271 216 292 436 
1, 299 625 517 536 892 
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529 457 305 320 
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1, 128 734 604 481 552 
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483 442 373 637 639 
406 299 269 482 466 
529 371 328 306 250 
577 378 312 379 342 
259 207 213 137 139 
542 74 373 677 608 
413 420 536, 668 498 574 
385 292 275 269 255 26 
456 407 398 518 406 
579 447 565 579 675 744 
672 452 391 421 5 545 
772 609 468 398 441 5550 

1, 046 720 500 446 590 
457 372 375 435 289 

942 621 593 575 679 818 
1,043 | 1,069 735 | 1,001 755 5440 
236 272 235 227 246 244 
556 342 442 413 501 465 
1, 137 649 481 460 456 319 
353 373 395 429 488 

181 139 138 146 161 182 
229 179 157 151 171 17 
118 136 149 179 202 249 
196 213 187 302 260 
238 254 226 217 191 191 
55 28 24 26 35 36 
192 177 161 184 289 329 





1 Population as of July 1 of each year; estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 Includes persons who received only medical care. 

3 Number of aepee receiving assistance not avail- 
able for the entire period for Connecticut, Delaware, 


Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 


and Texas. Estimates of population not available 
for Alaska, 


various States became more similar 
as recipients left the rolls to take em- 
ployment in the prewar and war pe- 
riod. The average deviation of State 
recipient rates from that for the me- 
dian State fell from 1,432 in June 1940 
to 200 in June 1948; this decline was 
proportionately larger than that in 
the average recipient rate. 

The smaller variation in State re- 
cipient rates at the end of the 8-year 
period resulted from the greater simi- 
larity in the composition of case 
loads; in all States the later loads 
were composed largely of the groups 
that predominated in the case loads 
of the States with lowest rates 
throughout the period—that is, un- 
employable and short-time emergency 
cases. As the number of needy per- 


‘Includes recipients of medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Not ranked because data on per capita income 
not available. 


sons declined, moreover, low-income 
States were able to meet a higher pro- 
portion of the remaining need. 

The variation among States in the 
recipient rates for each of the months 
for which they are recorded suggests 
that, throughout the period, general 
assistance was not equally available 
in all States even to unemployable 
persons. An example from one State 
shows the various factors that in- 
fluence recipient rates. 

Eligibility for “general relief” in 
Missouri is restricted by law to unem- 
ployable persons and families. Un- 
employable persons have been defined 
to include persons unable to work 
because of physical or mental handi- 
cap, mothers who are needed at home 
to care for small children, and other 


Social Security 
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adults whose full time is required at 
nome to take care of ill or incapaci- 
tated members of the family. An en- 
tire family is ineligible for general 
relief if any member is able to work. 
Because funds have been inadequate 
to meet the full need of the persons 
who would have qualified under these 
definitions, eligibility has been fur- 
ther restricted; in June 1948 no indi- 
yidual or family that had enough 
other income to meet 60 percent of 
total meed could receive assistance. 
Even under these limitations, Mis- 
souri’s recipient rate for general as- 
sistance was much higher than that in 
any of the States that were in the 
lowest fourth of the States ranked 
according to per capita income and 
therefore can be assumed to have had 
more needy people. 

Two further characteristics of Mis- 
souri’s program were partly respon- 
sible for its relatively high recipient 
rate. Like some other States—usually 
those above average in fiscal ability— 
Missouri’s general assistance cases in- 
cluded a substantial number of fami- 
lies that also received a payment of 
aid to dependent children, and a few 
families in which a member received 
old-age assistance, Furthermore, 


Number of persons receiving general 
assistance per 100,000 civilian popu- 
lation, selected groups of States,‘ 
for June of each year 1940-49 2 
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1 Each group of States excludes those that did not 

t number of persons aided throughout period. 

High-income and low-income States represent States 

in highest and lowest fourth according to per capita 
income in both 1940 and 1947. 


? April rate for 1949; data for June not yet avail- 


able, 


Bulletin, June 1949 


Table 2.—Quartile ranking of recipient rates for general assistance, aid to 


dependent children, 


old-age assistance, for States in lowest quartile 


according to per capita income, June 1948 ' 




















States with recipient rate in specified quartile 
Program wt a 
Lowest | Third Second Highest 
General assistance Arkansas Alabama Leulslemh =— Ane ccncgucceupecan 
Georgia South Carolina New Mexico 
Mississippi West Virginia 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Aid to dependent Mississippi Georgia Alabama Arkansas 
children North Carolina 
South Carolina Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Old-age assistance = [..................... West Virginia Kentucky Alabama 
Nerds Carina | Geo” 
Emenee 
New Mexico 
South Carolina 














| Data include rates for Kentucky and Tennessee which reported number of persons receiving general 
assistance for this month but not continuously since 1940. Oklahoma excluded because data on persons 


receiving general assistance not available. 


State funds met practically all the cost 
of general assistance in Missouri, 
whereas in several of the lowest-in- 
come States the local units bear the 
entire cost. Local responsibility re- 
sults in great variation in provisions 
for general assistance and is an im- 
portant factor in the very low recip- 
ient rates for some States. 

The effect of size of appropriations 
on the number of needy persons as- 
sisted is illustrated also by the sud- 
den drop in the recipient rate in West 
Virginia after June 1943. A drastic 
cut in the State appropriation left the 
available funds inadequate to meet 
need. Since July 1943, counties that 
receive State aid have not given gen- 
eral assistance to persons who had 
income that met the percentage of 
need currently specified in State pol- 
icy—for most of the time, 40 percent. 


Relationship Between General 
Assistance and Other Types 
of Assistance 


The States with low fiscal ability 
have appropriated most of their as- 
sistance money for the special types 
of public assistance in order to re- 
ceive more Federal funds. In some re- 
spects these States have extended 
eligibility for these types of assistance 
further than have some of the States 
with high fiscal ability. The low- 
income States are more likely to con- 


sider the needs of dependents of re- 
cipients in determining payments un- 
der the special programs than to give 
separate payments of general assist- 
ance. Only such consideration is 
possible, however, as can be covered 
in the relatively low payments for the 
special types cf assistamce made in 
these States. 

In the ranking of all States accord- 
ing to recipient rates for aid to de- 
pendent children and old-age assist- 
ance in June 1948, the States with 
low per capita income fell in the up- 
per half, and some even in the upper 
fourth. In recipient rates for gen- 
eral assistance, however, only two 
such States—Louisiana and New 
Mexico—ranked as high as the sec- 
ond quartile, and the majority of 
these States were in the lowest quar- 
tile (table 2). 


Trends Since June 1948 


Recipient rates have been presented 
for June of the successive years be- 
cause that month corresponded ap- 
proximately with the date of the pop- 
ulation estimates. Trends based on 
annual daia only fail to show the 
seasonal trend that is characteristic 
of general assistance loads in normal 
years. June is usually the approxi- 
mate midpoint between the high 
month near the beginning of the year 
and the later low month. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Grants to 
States, 1947-48 


Federal grants to States have be- 
come increasingly significant in recent 
years in the Federal budget and in the 
State revenue picture. In the fiscal 
year 1947-48, total Federal grants to 
States amounted to $1.4 billion as 
compared with $1.2 billion in the pre- 
ceding year and less than $800 million 
in 1945-46 (table 1). These grants- 
in-aid for Federal-State programs 
have more than doubled in amount in 
the past 8 years, and in 1947-48 they 
were about 40 times as great as in 
1920. Indeed, although there have 
been year-to-year variations in the 
total amount and in program con- 
tent, the long-term trend has been 
one of rapidly increasing Federal 
financial aid to State governments. 

The total amount granted in 
1947-48 for social security and related 
purposes—$1.0 billion—represented 71 
percent of total Federal grants to 
States. Most of the grants for these 
purposes were distributed under pro- 
grams of the Federal Security Agency, 
and the great bulk of them—62 per- 
cent of total grants—were under pro- 
grams administered by the Social 
Security Administration (table 2). 

Of the latter, grants for public as- 
sistance payments and administra- 
tion—$732 million—constituted the 
largest Federal-State grant-in-aid 
program and were 52 percent of total 
grants to States. These public as- 
sistance grants have grown almost 
uninterruptedly over the years, and 
since the passage of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1946 the increase 
has been substantial. 

The growth in Federal grants to 
States for health and welfare pro- 
grams reflects both the expansion of 
existing programs and an increase in 
the number of aided functions. In 
recent years, Federal aid in these 
fields has expanded to include mental 
health, cancer, industrial hygiene, 
and hospital survey and construction 
programs, and the school lunch pro- 
gram. The addition of these pro- 
grams, together with somewhat in- 
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creased amounts appropriated for 
programs already in existence, has 
resulted in more than doubling the 
amount granted for regular health 
and welfare programs from 1943-44 
to 1947-48. ' 

Grants for administration of un- 
employment insurance and employ- 
ment service have also increased with 
relative steadiness. The declines in 
the war years (table 1) reflect the 
federalization of the United States 
Employment Service during this pe- 
riod. With the return of the employ- 
ment offices to State administration 
in November 1946, the aggregate 
amount of these grants increased sub- 
stantially. In 1947-48, they were at 
twice their prewar level. 

Grants for education and for devel- 
opment and conservation of natural 
resources in 1947-48 were 31 and 55 
percent, respectively, above the 
1939-40 amounts. Grants for natural 
resources development and conserva- 
tion increased gradually during the 
war years, while those for education 
rose sharply in that period with the 
establishment of emergency training 


programs and then returned to the 
prewar level when the pressing need 
for such programs no longer existed, 
As a result of the postwar highway 
program, Federal grants to States for 
public roads were higher in 1947-48 
than in any year since 1936-37. 

Total Federal grants to States aver- 
aged $9.62 per capita in 1947-48. 
Those for social security and related 
purposes were $6.91 per capita 
(table 2). 

When the States are classified by 
income group and ranked by average 
1945-47 per capita income, it becomes 
apparent that total granis and grants 
for most of the major purposes tend 
to average somewhat higher amounts 
per capita as income declines. In 
1947-48 there was a direct correlation 
between per capita grants for employ- 
ment security and per capita income. 
For assistance payments and admin- 
istration, the middle-income group of 
States averaged the highest Federal 
aid per capita and the high-income 
group averaged the lowest amount per 
capita. Within each group, however, 
there was considerable dispersion of 
the State averages. The four Terri- 
tories and possessions averaged far 
less than the national average per 
capita for total grant payments and 


Table 1.—Federal grants to eases purpose, fiscal years 1936-37 through 
48 | 

















[In thousands] 
S. 
ocial security and related programs | | Develop- 
| ) | ment 

Assist- | Employ- Educa- | Public | 9%¢ con- 

Year Total | ance pay-| ment se- | _— tion’ | roads | Servation 

Total ments and| curity t of natu- 

adminis- | adminis- ah ‘ he 

tration ? | tration 3 | pervines sources ¢ 
1906-1067... ............ $171, 266 | $143, 934 $11, 484 $15, 848 $13, 900 | $340, 718 $24, 578 
Ree 578,531 | 280,997 | 216,074 45, 939 18, 984 24,249 | 247,024 26, 261 
1938-1939_............. 573,129 | 328,402 | 246, 898 62, 858 18, 646 24,838 | 191, 573 28, 316 
ERS 577,539 | 359,242 | 271,131 61, 680 26, 431 24, 708 164, 517 29, 072 
Piet pinivdentnatind 715,349 | 426,986 | 329, 845 66, 195 30, 946 87,299 | 171,042 30, 022 
1941-1042... 2... 779,198 | 464,710 | 374,568 55, 544 34,598 | 125,515 157, 911 31, 062 
TE a ae Snell $28,064 | 472,091 395, 449 39, 480 37, 162 151, 188 173, 659 31, 126 
1943-1944. ............. 7 825, 093 533, 822 429, 458 35, 294 69, 070 112, 735 | 7 144,120 34, 416 
1944-1945... 2... 2. 729,849 | 521,589 | 401, 400 34, 419 85, 770 83, 763 87, 429 37, 068 
19045-1946. ............. 757, 874 611, 501 421, 196 55, 726 134, 580 34, 319 74, 529 37, 526 
WM odie nccoadte 1, 177, 421 903,042 | 644,045 | 102,537 | 156,049 32,417 | 198,774 43, 508 
WORF EE iicisdssc td 1, 404, 695 (1,008,980 | 731,989 | 133,610 | 143,381 32,286 | 318, 457 44, 973 
































1 On checks-issued basis; includes grants to island possessions. 
2 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. 


3? Unemployment insu 
November 16, 1946 


to \ 
4 Maternal and child health and welfare services; public health services; venereal disease control; vocational 


rance administration (excluding expenditures for postage) beginning January 1937; 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, January 1937-December 1941, an 


d 


rehabilitation; State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and sailors; beginning 1942-43, emergency 
maternity and infant care; for 1942-43, community war service day care; beginning 1945-46, school milk and 


lunch program; and 
6 Co) 


1947-48, hospital survey and planning grants. 
for agriculture and mechanic arts, State marine schools, vocational education, education of 


the blind, agricultural extension of land-grant colleges, and, 1942-43 through 1945-46, training of defense 


workers. 


¢ Forestry, wildlife restoration, agricultural experiment stations, and agricultural extension work. 
7 Includes $559,000 for Canal Zone for public roads. 


Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and other Treasury reports. 
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High-income group... ..... 


Nevada... 
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npshire._.. 


Carolina..___ 


Low-income group..... 


Middle-income group. 
Arizona. 


Colorado. . _. 


New Mexico.....__- 
Tennessee....-.._- 
Oklahoma. .._...... 
Louisiana. _. ...... 

| RO Heats: cate 
OTE IIE Le 
South Carolina.......... 


New Ham 
Virginia........___. 


Florida....._._- 
Texas. 
Nort 


South Dakota. . 
Indiana._.... 


Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin... 
Oregon ......... 


North Dakota. 
Wyoming... -.. 


Michigan. 
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1 Grants data are from Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
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for social security and related grants. 
This can be accounted for mainly by 
their exclusion from many regular 
grant-in-aid programs and also by 
differences in allocation procedures. 

In the aggregate, Federal grants 
also tend to be an increasingly large 
percentage of State income payments 
and of State tax collections as income 
becomes lower. Federal grants in 
1947-48, on the average, amounted to 
less than % of 1 percent of income 
payments, but they equaled 17.5 per- 
cent of State tax collections. In most 
of the States with large areas of public 
lands, they were more than 25 percent 
of State tax collections; in two States, 
Nevada and Wyoming, they were as 
high as 45 percent. The relatively 
high amounts of Federal aid to these 
States are largely a result of Federal- 
aid highway allotment formulas. 

Grants under programs adminis- 
tered by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration tend to vary inversely with 
income payments less than do total 
Federal grants. They amounted to 
0.35 percent of income payments in 
the high-income States, 0.48 percent 
in the middle-income States, and 0.60 
percent in the low-income States. 
Grants for these programs averaged 
62.0 percent of total Federal grants for 
the Nation as a whole and 69.4 per- 
cent, 60.4 percent, and 53.5 percent of 
total grants for the high-income, mid- 
dle-income, and low-income States, 
respectively. Social Security Admin- 
istration grants were a slightly higher 
percent of State tax collections in the 
middle-income group of States than in 
the low-income group; but they repre- 
sented a substantially higher percent 
in both these groups than in the high- 
income group. 


Primary Benefits 


During 1948, primary benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance were 
awarded to almost 276,000 retired 
workers. While this was a record 
number, it was only 2 percent more 
than the 1947 total. More than one- 
seventh of the awards were to women, 
a higher proportion than in any pre- 
vious year’s awards. 

The percentage of persons awarded 
primary benefits who attained age 65 
in the year of award increased slightly 
from 21 percent in 1947 to 22 percent 
in 1948. As in previous years, the 
percentage of beneficiaries attaining 
age 65 in the year of award was higher 
for women than for men, since women 
generally retire at younger ages than 
men. Almost 24 percent of the women 
and 22 percent of the men awarded 
benefits reached age 65 in 1948. 

The proportion of awards to persons 


aged 70 or over continued to decrease, 
dropping from 41 percent in 1946 to 
37 percent in 1947 and 34 percent in 
1948. 

The average age of persons awarded 
primary benefits—69 years for men 
and 68% years for women—was 
almost unchanged from the 1947 
average. 

The average primary benefit 
awarded increased from $26.21 in 
1947 to $27.14 in 1948. For men aged 
69 to 73 years the averages were more 
than $1 higher than in 1947. The 
averages were highest for workers 
aged 65 and, in general, decreased 
gradually for the older ages, since 
older workers are more likely to have 
intermittent employment and result- 
ant low benefit amounts. The average 
benefit amount for women was almost 
$7 lower than that for men; in general, 
the difference was less for beneficiaries 
in the older age groups. 


Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and average monthly 
amount of primary benefits awarded in 1948, by age and sex of beneficiary 


[Corrected to Apr. 15, 1949] 




















Total Male beneficiaries | Female beneficiaries 
ary . | Average | _ | Average | . | Ave 
Number ae monthly Number — monthly | Number = monthly 
amount | amount } | amount 
| 
a 275,903 | 100.0 $27.14 236,329 | 100.0 $28. 13 39,574 | 100.0 $21. 22 
ee 61, 562 22.3 29. 96 52, 151 22.1 31.19 9, 411 23.8 23. 15 
Dinictdenccdbieade 46, 943 17.0 28.75 40, 241 17.0 29. 79 6, 702 16.9 22. 45 
IEE 5 aie 28, 211 10. 2 27.73 24, 023 10.2 28. 76 4, 188 10.6 21, 82 
iit ichisisabinemtin 24, 8&8 26. 90 20, 563 8.7 27. 97 3, 776 9.5 21. 08 
thc cSididnolmeit 20, 907 7.6 26. 32 17, 674 7.5 27. 48 3, 233 8.2 19. 97 
Pobietitueiicionsmde 18, 693 6.8 26.12 15, 940 6.7 27. 22 2, 753 7.0 19. 80 
yp Me PSS OP 15, 011 5.4 25.17 12, 862 5.4 26.17 2, 149 5.4 19. 18 
Tedissdbubdiwaesc 12, 660 4.6 24. 44 10, 818 4.6 25. 35 1, 842 4.7 19. 10 
ee ee 10, 265 3.7 23. 84 8, 860 3.7 24. 66 1, 405 3.6 18. 68 
Wiiindiessdtebsceus 8, 388 3.0 23. 50 7, 287 3.1 24. 24 1, 101 2.8 18. 62 
| 22, 878 8.3 23. 81 20, 375 8.6 24. 36 503 6.3 19. 31 
80 and over. ...... 6, 046 2.2 24. 02 5, 535 2.3 24. 44 511 1.3 19. 46 


























1 Age at birthday in 1948. 





DISABILITY 
(Continued from page 8) 
concern with health and welfare, all 
other State government bodies con- 
cerned with related fields should work 
together to assure the maximum 
effectiveness of all programs. It is 
especially important that the agency 
administering temporary disability 
insurance give continuous attention 
to work in the flelds of disease and 
accident prevention and of vocational 
rehabilitation; it should not concen- 
trate all of its attention on compen- 
sating disabilities but should lend its 
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active support and encouragement to 
methods and programs for reducing 
their incidence and costs. 


Conclusion 


Temporary disability insurance, on 
a State-by-State basis, coordinated 
with the State unemployment insur- 
ance laws but not with any provisions 
for extended disability insurance, is 
not the most satisfactory answer to 
the problem of economic insecurity 
due to incapacity for work. It does, 
however, provide the covered workers 
with a measure of protection against 


the risks of wage loss from short-time 
disability. The importance of the 
program depends in large part on the 
soundness and effectiveness of the 
provisions actually incorporated in the 
State law. Among the provisions, 
those concerning the type of law and 
its relationship to private plans are 
of primary significance in determining 
whether the program is simple, un- 
derstandable, economical of admin- 
istration, provides the greatest pro- 
tection in adequacy of benefits, and 
furthers the basic objectives of social 
insurance. 
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Recent Publications in the 
Field of Soctal Security” 


Social Security 
Administration 


Annual Report of the Social Security 
Administration, 1948. Reprinted 
from the Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 211 pp. 
Price not yet available. 


A review of the operations of all 
programs under the Social Security 
Act during the fiscal year 1947-48, 
with specific recommendations for im- 
proving the present programs and for 
a comprehensive system of social secu- 
rity. Asummary of the recommenda- 
tions appeared in the February issue 
of the Bulletin. 


MYERS, RoBert J., and Rasor, E. A. 
Long-Range Cost Estimates for Exr- 
panded Coverage and Liberalized 
Benefits Proposed to the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance System by 
H. R. 2893. (Actuarial Study No. 
28.) Washington: Office of the 
Actuary, February 1949. 29 pp. 
Processed. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


General 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER Com- 
MITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL Eco- 
NOMIcS. Quantity and Cost Budget 
for a Single Working Woman; Prices 
for San Francisco, Sept. 1948. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1948. 16 pp. Processed. 50 
cents. 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER Com- 
MITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN Sociat Eco- 
NOMICS. Quantity and Cost Budgets 
for Dependent Families or Children; 
Prices for San Francisco, Sept. 
1948. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1948. 59 pp. Proc- 
essed. $1. 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Secu- 


rity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER CoM- 
MITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL Eco- 
NomiIcs. Quantity and Cost Budgets 
for Three Income Levels; Prices for 
San Francisco, Sept. 1948. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1949. 120 pp. Processed. $1.25. 


Typical budgets for four-person 
families of, respectively, an executive, 
a white-collar worker, and a wage 
earner. 


Civic, Mrrimm. “Costs of Expanded 
Social Insurance.” Conference 
Board Business Record, New York, 
Vol. 6, Apr. 1949, pp. 136-138. 
Estimates the cost of President 

Truman’s proposed social insurance 

program. 


Davip, Liry Mary. “Salaries of Social 
Workers in Michigan, 1948.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 68, Apr. 1949, pp. 398-400. 
40 cents. 

The economic status of social work- 
ers in Michigan. 


FepErRAL SecuRITy AGENCY. DIVISION 
or STaTE Merit SysTem SERVICES. 
Directory of State Merit Systems. 
Washington: The Agency, 1949. 26 
pp. Processed. Limited free distri- 
bution; apply to the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Gisss, EpMUND REGINALD. National 
Insurance and Social Service for 
Everyman. Oxford: Pen-in-Hand 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1948. 70 pp. 
2s. 6d. 

Describes the main provisions of 
the two National Insurance Acts of 
1946 and the National Health Act, 
1946, and shows their relationship. 


HuMEs, HELEN M. “Family Income 
and Expenditures in 1947; Analysis 
of Spending Patterns by Income 
Group for Families of Two or More 
Persons and Single Consumers in 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., 
and Manchester, N. H.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 68, 
Apr. 1949, pp. 389-397. 40 cents. 

Lure, H. L. “The Effect of Current 
Economic Factors on the Adminis- 
tration of Health and Welfare Pro- 
grams in the Private Agency Field.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
22, Dec. 1948, pp. 490-497. $1.75. 


“More Security for All: Broader, 
Costlier Program—An Interview 


+ 


With Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commis- 
sioner, Social Security Administra- 
tion.” U. S. News and World Re- 
port, Washington, Vol. 26, Apr. 15, 
1949, pp. 28-32. 15 cents. 

Municipal Year Book 1948: The Au- 
thoritative Résumé of Activities and 
Statistical Data of American Cities. 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nol- 
ting, editors. Chicago: The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1948. 558 pp. $9. 

Includes chapters dealing with re- 
tirement systems for municipal em- 
ployees, municipal finance, and de- 
velopments in the fields of welfare and 
health. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarv. The Social Security Al- 
manac; A Handbook of Facis About 
Voluntary and Compulsory Provi- 
sion for Social Security in the 
United States and Other Countries. 
(Studies in Individual and Collec- 
tive Security No. 7.) New York: 
The Board, 1949. 112 pp. $4. 

PoLIsH RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 
Service. Social Welfare in Poland. 
New York: The Service, Mar. 1949. 
18 pp. Processed. 

Describes the organization of social 
welfare in Poland and the roles of the 
public and voluntary agencies. 
REYNOLDS, BERTHA. Advance or Re- 

treat for Private Family Service. 

New York: United Office and Pro- 

fessional Workers of America 

(CIO), 1948. 32 pp. 50 cents. 

Traces the development of private 
social work in America, discusses its 
role during the depression, and con- 
siders its present and future aims, re- 
sponsibilities, and functions. 

“Social Security Agreement Between 
France and the United Kingdom.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol 1, 
Mar. 1, 1949, pp. 199-201. 25 cents. 
Reports the agreement for reciproc- 

ity between the programs of the two 

countries. 

“Social Security in Japan—Report of 
United States Mission.” Industry 
and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 1, Mar. 1, 
1949, pp. 204-209. 25 cents. 
Reviews existing social security pro- 

grams and related medical and public 

health services, and summarizes the 

Mission’s recommendations for their 

improvement. 

“Toward Sound Social Security: <A 
Report of the Chamber’s Committee 
on Social Security.” American Eco- 
nomic Security (Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A.) , Washington, 
Vol. 6, Jan.—Feb. 1949, pp. 10-27. 25 
cents. 
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U. S. ConcREss. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Joint Eco- 
nomic Report. (S. Rept. No. 88, 
8lst Cong., Ist sess.) Washing- 
ton: U. 8. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 
113 pp. 

The findings of the joint congres- 
sional committee established under 
the Employment Act of 1946 to re- 
view the President’s annual economic 
report to Congress. 

U. S. Concress. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. La- 
bor-Management Relations; Wel- 
fare Funds. A Report... (S. Rept. 
986, Part 4, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1948. 61 pp. 

Describes the health, welfare, and 
retirement plans, set up through col- 
lective bargaining agreements, of 13 
labor organizations. 

U. S. DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION. 
First Semi-Annual Report to the 
President and the Congress, Feb. 1, 
1949. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1949. 56 pp. 15 cents. 

WUNDERLICH, FrIEDA. “New Trends 
in Social Insurance.” Social Re- 
search, New York, Vol. 16, Mar. 
1949, pp. 31-44. $1. 

Discusses trends in social insurance 
in England, New Zealand, and Swe- 
den; also reviews briefly the social in- 
surance program in the United 
States. 

“‘Yougoslavie: Les Assurances Soci- 
ales,” Revue Francaise du Travail, 
Paris, Vol. 3, Dec. 1948, pp. 611- 
623. 1,250 fr. a year. 

A discussion of social insurance in 
Yugoslavia. 


Retirement and Old Age 


ANTMAN, JOSEPH. “Older Parent- 
Adult Child Counseling.” Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, New York, 
Vol. 25, Mar. 1949, pp. 331-340. 
$1.50. 

“Does Death Follow Retirement?” 
National Industrial Conference 
Board Management Record, New 
York, Vol. 11, Mar. 1949, pp. 121- 
123. 

MCNICKLE, R. K. “Service Pensions 
for War Veterans.” Editorial Re- 
search Reports, Washington, Vol. 1, 
No. 17, May 4, 1949, entire issue, $1. 
Traces the development of the 

American pensions system and dis- 

cusses current pension proposals. 

Also summarizes alternative plans for 

veteran security, including the pro- 

posal to allow wage credits under old- 
age and survivors insurance for time 
spent in military service. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE ON Na- 
TIONAL PoLicy. Old-Age Security 
for Farm, People. (Special Report 


No. 22.) Washington: The Asso- 
ciation, 1949. 18pp. Single copies 
free. 


Questions and answers on the so- 
cial security program and on the ex- 
tension of coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance to farmers. 
OSTHEIMER, A. J., III. The Case for 

Insured Pensions Plans. Philadel- 

phia: The United States Review 

Publishing Co., 1948. 48 pp. $1. 
SHELDON, J. H. “Old-Age Problems 

in the Pamily.” Milbank Memo- 

rial Fund Quarterly, New York, Vol. 

27, Apr. 1949, pp. 119-132. 25 

cents. 

A description of living conditions of 
old people in Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land. 

U. S. Boarp OF TRUSTEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE AND Survivors INsuR- 
ANCE TRUST Funp. Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund ... Ninth Annual Report. . . 
(S. Doc. No. 41, 81st Cong., 1st sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1949. 32 pp. 

The report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948; includes estimates of 
income and expenditures for the next 
5 years and a report on the long-range 
actuarial status of the fund. 


Employment Security 


BERRIDGE, WILLIAM A., and WOLFE, 
Cepric. Guaranteed Employment 
and Wage Plans—A Summary and 
Critique of the Latimer Report and 
Related Documents. (National Eco- 
nomic Problems Series, No. 428.) 
New York: American Enterprise 
Association, Inc., 1948. 87 pp. 50 
cents. 

U. S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. Or- 
FICE OF FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS. 
Wages and Earnings, Varicus Occu- 
pations in Foreign Countries, 1947 
and 1948. Washington: The Bu- 
reau, 1949. 47 pp. Processed. 
Includes data from Czechoslovakia, 

Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, 

Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, 

Sweden, and Switzerland. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT oF LaBor. Thirty- 
Sixth Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor for the Fiscal Year 
1948. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off.,1949. 104pp. 25 cents. 

Waker, L. C. “A Problem Industry 
Must Meet: Mass Unemployment.” 
American Affairs, New York, Vol. 
11, Apr. 1949, pp. 116-118. 75 cents. 


Watson, A.D. The Principles Which 
Should Govern the Structure and 
Provisions of a Scheme of Unem. 
ployment Insurance. Ottawa: 
Govt. Printer, 1948. 45 pp. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE AssocIa- 
TION. The Public Welfare Directory, 
1949. Chicago: The Association, 
1949. 343 pp. $3.50. 

Federal, State, county, and local 
public welfare agencies in Canada 
and the United States. 


“Effect of Proposed Federal Social Se- 
curity Revisions on Public Aid and 
Welfare Service Programs in MIlli- 
nois.” Public Aid in Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Mar. 1949, pp. 2-19. 

Family Casework and Counseling: A 
Functional Approach. Jessie Taft, 
ed. (University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, “Social Work 
Process Series.”) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1948. 304 pp. $3.50. 

Combines several earlier publica- 
tions on family case work with a new 
study. 
MINNESOTA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 

WELFARE. DIVISION of PUBLIC RE- 

tieF. 1948 Financial Analysis of 

Relief Costs. Minneapolis: The 

Department, 1949. 26 pp. Proc- 

essed. 

RouMER, LEonaRD. “The Problem of 
Basic Maintenance in the Family 
Agency.” Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, New York, Vol. 25, Mar. 
1949, pp. 319-324. $1.50. 

“Social Work Education.” Social 
Work Journal, New York, Vol. 30, 
Apr. 1949, pp. 67-92 f. $2 a year. 
Includes Issues and Problems in 

Curriculum Development, by Char- 

lotte Towle; The Inter-Action of 

School and Agency, by Gordon Hamil- 

ton; and The Responsibility of the 

Profession, by Sue Spencer. 

Social Work Year Book, 1949: A De- 
scription of Organized Activities in 
Social Work and in Related Fields. 
Margaret B. Hodges, ed. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1949. 714 
pp. $4.50. 

Part 1 of this biennial “concise en- 
cyclopedia” contains 79 signed ar- 
ticles, supplemented by reading lists 
that give a cross-section view of or- 
ganization and practice in the various 
fields of social work. Directories of 
international organizations and of 
government and voluntary agencies in 
Canada and the United States make 
up Part 2. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 


[In thousands; data corrected to June 6, 1949] 
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Retirement, disability, and survivor programs bine - orcs - 
Tem 
Monthly retirement and dis- ethetd Read- 
Rail- | Mion 
State allow- 
Year and road 
month Total Monthly Lump-sum * Rail a men’s | Unem- janiees to 
Rail- | Civil road | ment | ‘just- | ment | Ployed 
Social Veter- Unem-| insur- veter- 
Secu- | r0ad | Service} 5 Ad. Rail- | Civil State | ploy- | ance ment | Insur-| ons 6 
Retire-| Com- Social Serv- | Veter- | Social a oo Act“ | ance 
Pity, |'ment | mis. | Minis | Secu- | ,T84 | “ice ans Ad-| Secu- |oenos| @¥*™| ment | laws Act 3 
. Act? | sion? = rity, am Com- ininis- rity — 
c m on ce 
Number of beneficiaries 
1948 
ER ee et 1, 259.1 215.7; 124.2) 2,322.5) 856.0 _\ ae 954. 9 19.0} 12.2) 241 32. 4) 930. 61. 113.6 
She a duknaciheaiaine 1, 274.9} 216.8 127.1] 2,320.5) 864.8 WR tle cbecsa 959. 4 16.7 9.3} 25.3 26. 6) 838. 2 46. 113.6 
BR Le" Bae a 1, 289.3 217.9 129.1; 2,315.0) 873.4 | > ae See 934.2 19.1 10.7; 26.4 29.4 893. 1 30. 104.6 
St cdahenn nlno=dnaee 1,305.6} 219.5 129.9} 2,309.5) 876.5 105. 5 1.8} 940.5 14.9 10.9} 25.2 25.8 822. 6 20. 90.9 
ES hans Racidomnien ane 1,320.8} 220.4 131.3} 2,304.3) 881.5 107.1 2.6) 946.2 15.4 12.2} 25.5 34. 6) 785. 26. 75.9 
September..../.......-- 1,335.2} 221.4 132.3} 2,297.6) 892.4 108. 4 3.1 950. 4 16.9 11.2) 24.8 36. 8) 720. 25.1 61.4 
EL A 1, 352.3; 222.6) 133.5) 2,205.7) 901.5 109. 9 3.6) 955.3) 15.5} 12.1 23.7 34. 5) 658. 7 22. 46.2 
November... .|....-...-- 1, 370.1 224.0 134.2} 2, 206.2 909. 9 111.4 4.1 961.2 14.3 11.8 23. 2 37.0 730.8 26. 39.1 
OST? i. iF 1, 394.1 226.1 135.1) 2, 296.1 920. 5 113.1 4.6 963. 5 15. 9) 10.3 23.3 38.2 939, 4 42. 39.2 
1949 
RES BR tee eh 1, 422.3 227.0 136.8} 2,295.4 929.6) 114.4 5.4) 972.5 15.3 12.0| 245 37.0} 1,212.3 64.1 37.7 
February. ...-.|-.-.....--- 1,453.2) 227.9 138.0) 2,297.4) 940.3 115.9 6.2} 977.0) 15. 6 10.5; 25.0 34.7) 1,466. 82. 51.6 
RE i ae 1, 488. 1 229. 4 139.2) 2,302.2} 953.9 117.6 7.2) 979.9 21.0 6.7; 27.2 34. 1, 788. 110. 64.1 
i 6cbesecebeibbenees 1, 515.1 230.9; 140.1 2, 308.6 965. 3 119.3 8.0) 981.8 17.8 4.45 26.2 31.1) 1,604 133. 68. 4 
Amount of benefits '* 
} 
1940... . Saisie $1, 188, 702 $21, 074\$114, 166} $62,019) $317,851) $7,7 te eee: $105, 696) $11, 736\$12, 267)__.._.. $518, $15, 961):_....-- 
1941_...._.__..| 1,085,488) 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320,561) 25,454 Eeiienchones 111,799; 13,328) 13,943)__..__. 344, 321 4, 
ntl Aer 1, 130, 721 , 305} 122,806) 68,115) 325,265) 41,702) 1,603|_._.___. 111, 193} 15,038) 14, 342)_-_.__- Gee, Goel nce ececcl,  aiicecores 
1943... 921, 463) 97,257) 125,795; 72,961) 331,350) 57,7 ge ae. 116,133} 17,830) 17,255) $2, 79, py ela 
ng aid 1, 119, 684 119,009) 129,707) 78,081; 456,279 76,942 1, 765) os ainda 144, 302| 22, 146) 19,238) 46, 62, 385 $102 
eth Sa 067, 157, 391| 137,140) 85,742) 697,830) 104, 231 Tatiice chuwns 254, 238; 26,135) 23,431] 4, 445, 2, 11, 675 
ll aay tiple Set 5, 152, 218 , 285, 149,188) 96, 418)1, 268, 984) 130, 139 ee 333, 27, 267) 30,610) 4, 1, 095, 47: 39,917) 252, 424 
icctaakeure 698, 641) 299, 830) 177,053) 108, 691)1, 676,029) 153,109) 19, 283)_....__. 382,515) 29,517} 33,115) 22, $11, 368; 776, 164 39, 401) 198, 174 
PSE 4, 493, 104| 366, 887 , 642) 134, 886) 1, 711, 182) 176,736) 35,992 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 26, 789, 28, 77, 468 
1948 
SEES 390,637; 27,832) 15,021 9,550} 146,700) 13,474) 2,411/_......- 30,312; 3,032) 2,976) 2, 73, 3, 9, 887 
BRP 368,751} 28,229) 15,087} 11,393) 142,622) 13, 639 == 32, 406 2,696; 2,571) 2, 66, 2, 9,973 
Sa 371, 220) 28,587) 15,155) 11,779} 141,224) 13,804) 2,561)_....... 33, 181 3,056} 2,295) 2, 71, 2, 9,811 
RSNA 365, 858} 28,998) 18,293) 11,877; 137,535) 13,884 2, 664 7 33, 2,417} 2,494) 2, 67, 1,279| 8,731 
abies 237| 29,382} 18,363) 12,290) 139,331) 13,989 2,701 156} 32,871 2, 503; 3,029) 2, 64, 1,661) 7,287 
September 357,201} 29,745) 18,438) 12,200) 134,633) 14,184) 2,732 142 , 396; 2,729) 2,675) 2, 59, 1, 576} 5,890 
October... ..-- 346,896) 30,170; 18,532) 12,200) 139,417} 14,345) 2,768 163} 38,176} 2,507) 2,685) 2, 55, 1,494; 4,472 
November... y 30,608; 18,651; 12,455) 144,822) 14, 496 2, 804 175} 38, 2,342) 2,904) 2, 62, 1, 3, 356 
December... 390, 428} 31,183) 18,819) 12,700) 145,545) 14,689) 2,847 212} 39,178; 2,612) 2,539) 2, 79, 2,698} 3,639 
1949 
Jan . a 426,003; 31,804) 18,893) 12,530) 144,985) 14,860) 2,879 208} 39,203) 2,509) 2,712) 2, 103, 011 4 3, 059 
February 441,666) 32,679) 18,977) 12,719) 138,706) 15,058 2, 916 250} 38,990 2,571) 2,533) 2, 115, 268) 4, 3, 951 
March........ 501,917} 33,545) 19,092) 12,846) 140,283) 15, 308 2, 959 279) 39,749) 3,410) 2,274). 2, 152, 7, 5, 708 
nal 477, 603) 34, = 19, 208} 12,942) 141,261) 15,517 3, 002 304; 39,216; 2,914) 1,787] 2, 136, 558) 8, 5, 448 





























1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiarins, 
Partly estimated. 

2 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

* Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include 
survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to date 
of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not included. 

4 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

+ Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

¢ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month dceath-bene- 
fit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, widow’s, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment status. 

’ Beginning J ul 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under programs administered 
by Civil Service Commission. 

¢ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lum ayments were made. 

10 Payments under the ees aK rH naam civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; see August or annua y m, 

1! Compensation for ay nt disability payable in Rhode fsland beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, in New Jersey beginning 
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January 1949, and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act besning 
July 1947. Excludes benefits under a plans in California and New Jersey. 
12 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
18 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and over- 


payments, 

1 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from { to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

48 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Act. 

16 Payments: annual and lum payments (amounts certified, including 
retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment under 
the Social rity and the Rail Retirement Acts; amounts certi under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus ¥ 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration S; 
checks issued me State agencies, under State — insurance and State . 
pemponary | - ility compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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Table 2.—Federal mere tttont and expenditures under Table 3.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
period, 1947-49 1946-49 
[In thousands] [In thousands] 
q 
Fiscal year 1947-48 | Fiscal year 1948-49 ee and | Unemployment insurance 
Ex- 
— Pha —— a pendi- Railroad 
ures unem. 
printions!| through | DET rs Period Federa} | Federal |Taxes on} State | Federal ploy: oF 
April Apr insuranes civil- | carriers | unem- | unem- 
1948 2 cried ; contribu-| Service jand their}ployment} ploy- ment Cul 
tions! |,contri- |employ-}contribu-| ment Fis 
butions*} ees tions? | taxes 4 ou 1 
(esi tela $1, 488, 777|$1, 175, 71|$1, 505, 340)$1,444,002 butions e. 
Administrative expenses._..._...._.- 42,476] 44,972} 45,420, 46, 099 , 
Federal Security Agency, * ee $1, 459, 492) $48 
ge eke Fee a ee 1, 459, 492] $481, 448] $380, 057/$1, 001, 504| $184, 823] $141,7 
Security Adm: tration’? Si asinine 42, 376 34, 45,318| 34,719 1947-48... ...... 1, 616, 162) 482,585; 557,061} 1,007,087) 207,919) 145, ia 
De ent of Commerce, Bureau 10 months ended 
SUA ST Sea 100 74 100 pril 1947- _... 1,111, 160} 438,624/ 255, 861 802,458] 171,552) 107, 782 Ay 
Department of the Treasury ¢__--.- (‘5 10, 1 (4) 11, 280 re ay Aare eM = yb 437,979| 421,656) 868,900) 193,321) 108,46 j= 
note 8 1, 203,079} 490,755} 427,613} 286, 042 ; ‘ 
Grants to States...............------ 881, 455] 708, 586, 949, 000] 900, 564 " — - 
1948 
Unemployment insuranee and em- Be 
t service tion.| 130,455, * 130, 000} 128, 512 April.....------- 74, 324 2, 921 6 Oc 
Old-age assistance................. 487, 258 579, 473 376, 000 13,417] 1, 289 Ne 
Aid to the blind.............-..... 726, 14, 325|$ 797,000}, 16, 610 tin 16, 590 1,181} 35,309 De 
Aid to dependent children.....--... 121, 231 154, 188 63, 057 1, 586 6 
Maternal and child health services. ll, 9, 387 11, 10, 786 379, 573 12, 924 6 | 
Services for crippled children.......| 7, 6,719 7, 7, 28 7, 968 242 1} Is 
Child welfare services.............. 3, 3,337, 3, 3, 620 58, 804 1, 5 Fe 
Emergency maternity and infant 387, 617 12,336, 2, 407 M 
iat ieee atenn-vet. Si 2,021).......... 77 7, 062 1, 531 3 A 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- is 
vivors insuranee...-.........---.- § 511,676) * 419, * 509, 000) 496, 549 
mversion unemployment bene- January.....--... 38,039} 28,480) 1,201} 79,358] 14,492} 2, 564 C 
fits for seamen... ...............--.. 3,17 2,663} 1, 1, 783 February_.-- 279,829} 27,707, 5,578} 97,531| 152, 784 19 pr 
Mareh........--.. 25,937| 30,571] 132,752} 3,813] 9,032] 2,405 ’ 
(i i a 75,191} 25,080} 2, 104,645] 3,098 . ? 
1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. i b 
2 Includes expenditures from unexpen balance of appropriations for 
fiscal year. 1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments | 
3 1947-48 data exclude expenses for administering U. 8S. Euployment Service; covered by old-age and survivers insurance. 
the Service became a part of the Social Security Administration on July 1, 1948. 2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
4 Amounts expended z the Treasury in ae oe of Bocial Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year, 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
, and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States qontributions from 
§ Not available because not separated from prop iations for other purposes. employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sicknes$ 
* Excludes grants for employment service inistration. insurance funds. Data seperers by State saepetens comers to Apr. 30, 1949. F 
? Amount appropriated for 1947-48 available until June 30, 1949. Ts as taxes paid by employers under Federal Unemployment 
§ Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. = ch. : 
Represents July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and contri- | 
* Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. butions for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the ederal Government | 
Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1948-49 budget (appropriations); and $2.0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District government 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies employees. — 
(expendit Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


The rise in the fall and winter of 
1948-1949 was unusually large in 
proportion to the case load in the 
previous summer. By April 1949 the 
recipient rate in the 42 States had 
risen to 803 per 100,000 persons. Some 
of the greatest increases were in 
States affected by the exceptionally 
severe winter and may have been 
temporary. 

In Louisiana, which increased sub- 
stantially its appropriation for public 
welfare, the number of persons receiv- 
ing general assistance has more than 
doubled since June 1948. The increase 
in this State was responsible for 
almost three-fourths of the rise in the 
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number of persons getting general 
assistance in the group of low-income 
States shown on the chart. Case loads 
in all of these States are still limited 
almost exclusively to unemployable 
persons. Large recent increases in 
the proportion of the population re- 
ceiving general assistance in some of 
the other States are clearly associated 
with reduction in opportunities for 
employment. In the latter States, un- 
employment insurance has prevented 
still higher recipient rates for general 
assistance by providing benefits to 
persons who have recently lost jobs. 
Differences between high and low- 
income States in the relative size of 
general assistance programs extend 
also to the States that were excluded 
from the discussion above. For the 
country as a whole, the case count fur- 


nishes the only measure of this differ- 
ence. The unequal availability of gen- 
eral assistance to needy people in the 
fourth of the States with lowest per 
capita income shows in the following 
comparisons. These 12 States in April 
1949 had 29 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the Nation, 31 percent of all 
cases of aid to dependent children, 
and 28 percent of all cases of old-age 
assistance. But these 12 States had 
only 13 percent of all general assist- 
ance Cases, and made only 6 percent of 
all general assistance payments. 

Unless the financing of general as- 
sistance can be put on a broader basis, 
the differences in the proportion of 
the population aided in high and low- 
income States can be expected to 
widen again if total case loads 
increase. 


Social Security 


























Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 












































[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of | Cash with |Credit of fund Total assets 
Appropri- Interest Benefit pay- | Administra- |U. 8. Govern-| disbursing | account at at end of 
ations ! received ments 3 tive expenses} ment securi- | officer at end end of 
ties acquired 4) of period 
Cuemstative e, January 1937-April 1949. .......-- $12, 632, 574 $1,153,390 | $2, 537, 802 $323, 464 | $10,795, 761 $66, 421 $62,516 | $10, 924, 698 
F year: 
a2 TERS a Ree ee ee 1, 459, 163, 466 , 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 376 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
“ 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
1,111, 160 63, 446 347, 936 33, 871 770, 000 46, 880 612 8, 434, 226 
1, 224, 271 92, 567 419, 550 777 763, 632 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656; 901 
1, 296, 330 123, 084 496, 549 44, 848 66, 421 516. 10, 924, 608 
74, 324 527 46, 068 3, 908 — 23, 899 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 
Om, G00 t.<. 1.udi.....- 45, 978 4 Ot Tin -sdeaee 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 867 
16, 590 97, 996 46, 148 4, 614 430, 813 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
63, 334 25 46, 962 4, 553 —20, 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 
a ESET 46, 853 <5 ee 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
7, 968 11, 032 47, 456 3,977 364, 981 69, 578 5, 063 -10, 356, 401 
58, 804 180 48, 197 4,042 — 26, 000 66,400 40, 986 10, 363, 147 
kg Ee es, 48, 548 4 GIB Wen... -dneuun 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
7, 100, 660 49, 335 4, 215 300, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
| ee 50, 088 4,091 67, 597 82, 216. 10, 705, 573 
| eee 51, 090 3, 854 72, 338 302, 360 10, 930, 459 
25, 937 11, 050 53, 774 5, 441 260, 000 67,307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 
75, 191 136 54, 244 4, 616 — 20, 000 66, 421 62, 516 10, 924, 698 
1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued terest on 


Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year aoa includes amounts appro- 


ted to meet administrative and other costs of bene 


ts payable to survivors of 


pria 
certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 


ments of 1946. 


2 Before July 1, 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 


beginning July 1, 1948, represent checks issued. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total 
redeemed 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 
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[In thousands] 
Railroad unemployment insurance 
Net total of} Unex- State accounts account 
Total | 'U. 8. Gov ied 
assets at J, 8. = Pea eC 
Period end of eee a, Belen 
securities | at end o r ce 
period Interest With- Interest | Benefit 
acquired! | period Deposits credited | drawals? eo Deposits credited |paym at end of 
Cumulative, January 1936-April 
FR oa eS SSS aS es | $8, 201, 763 | $8,170,358 | $31,405 |$12, 331, 501 $961,375 |4$5, 909,171 | $7, 293,706 | $876,954 | $91,690 | $235,801 | $908,057 
iseal years 
8 See Ce ee 7, 869, 044 443, 000 17, 044 1, 005, 273 131, 419 817, 817 7, 009, 547 127, 576 15, 469 51, 657 859, 
PM. .cusibeteoncocesetelidbbswwee 8, 323, 029 446, 399 24, 630 1, 007, 346 147, 076 798,132 | 7,365,839 | 130,634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 192 
10 months ie 
SEE BOGE d dudlidnccecosanctibee -..| 7,650,124 220, 000 21, 124 738, 301 68, 591 675, 490 | 6,822,007 97,005 7, 942 44. 938 828, 117 
ES ae See 8, 174, 535 288, 424 34, 110 795, 928 76, 176 632. 856 7, 248, 739 97,614 9, 388 50, 410 925, 796 
April 1949........... at pene oe 8, 201,763 | —128, 31, 405 768, 628 ‘ 925,730 | 7, 293, 706 58 10, 745 61, 536 908, 057 
1948 
St ucchekssbamsddacnetaccnenned 8, 174, 535 — 50, 000 34, 110 38, 707 248 75,254 | 7,248,739 68 31 5, 989 925, 796 
RNIN Lia ache ines tqudepechanepesiieinon saan 8, 302, 952 125, 000 37, 527 ). 4. g Seale: 66, 442 7, 381, 734 Wo WEE Bcc dcctiectatl 5, 737 | ~ 921, 221 
| RR BF 8, 323, 029 32, 974 24, 680 11, 983 70, 900 98,834 | 7,365,783 31, 859 8, 815 4, 646 957, 248 
RE th rendsnepaihiatdininaiassoelasstengebiaainaee 8, 296, 210 —30, 000 27,811 35, 140 19 66, 542 7, 334, 400 4 2 3, 942 961, 812 
| RE ee eer a 8, 410, 047 121, 000 20, 648 224, 192 52 106,729 | 7,451,915 3 7 4, 156 958, 133 
SE sb dobondchdccemdssdddad 8, 363, — 40, 007 14, 273 15, 016 3, 612 61, 086 7, 409, 457 7 466 4, 398 954, 208 
NE SS. ab hesaid Dp sign senceees 8, 334, 837 —35, 000 20, 446 27, 499 180 52, 497 7, 384, 639 2 22 4, 034 950, 199 
i RR CR ‘ 8, 501, 336 167, 000 19, 944 y % 3 Sed ae 53, 982 7, 557, 875 59. |. nawnaitnietl . 4,364 943, 461 
I eden dncctesccvessssuda 8, 520, 442 14, 974 24, 077 14, 187 76, 387 76, 120 7, 572, 328 3 9, 665 5, 005 948, 115 
1949 
AS ER eT 4 eee 8, 437, 274 —90, 000 30, 909 28, 449 75 102,121 | 7,498, 73r |-......-.. 9 7,017 938, 543 
ee, ee eee eee en 8, 469, 436 34, 000 29, 071 149, 261 15 110, 183 7, 587, 824 12 2 6, 946 931, 611 
ics. > sachetnictionnansenaaienaee 8, 320,510 | —149,007 29, 152 15, 414 4,040 156,050 | 7,401, 228 ll 502 10, 364 919, 282 
BNR. de. ck tb A shies | 8, 201,763 | —121,000 31, 405 32, 262 646 140,420 | 7, 293, 706 4 80 11,310 908, 057 



































1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


deemed. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161,000. 
3 Includes transfers from railroad unemplo 
fund amounting to $75,481,000 and transfers of 
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ent insurance administration 


,»427,000 from the railroad unem- 


ployment insurance account to adjust funds available for nea oe expenses 
on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the 


em 
4In 


ent Insurance ActlAmendments of 1948. 
es withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. Sx Treasury. 


Railroad Un- 
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y the Treasury Department through 


: Checks issued b 


[In thousands] 


March of fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49 


Fiscal year 1948-49 through March 
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$623, 242.8 | $841, 049.0 | $537, 904.6 | $140,722. 4 
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Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act 





State 
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Wyoming.....--.---.-.--.----- 


program was operating under the Social Security 


4 Represents recoveries from estates for certain payments made from February 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 


1936-December 1937, when State 


Act, 





* No plan approved by the Social Security Administration, 


1 Excludes grants for oneeraen service administration. 
2 Does not administer aid to the blind. 


of the Institute for County Welfare 


WISCONSIN. UNIVERSITY. Proceedings 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





1948, and the 


Institute for Social Case Workers, 


, June 7-11, 


Directors 


Reports that in spite of the high 
level of employment the number of 


“Case-work homeless men in New York, especially 


(Continued from page 16) 
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“The Role of 


the old and the maladjusted, is con- 
stantly increasing and that the facili- 
ties for housing and caring for these 
Social Work in a Changing World.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 7, Feb. 


men are grossly inadequate. 


Social Service 


Review, Chicago, Vol. 22, Dec. 1948, 


Make Maximum Use of His Capaci- 
$1.75. 
WELFARE COUNCIL oF New YorK Clrv. 


Methods of Helping the Client to 


ties and Resources.” 


pp. 469-479. 


TowLe, CHARLOTTE. 


tration of Public Assistance, by Mar- 
garet H. Dunning; International So- 


WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH. 


Case 


cial Work, by Werner W. Boehm 


1949, pp. 44-47. 50 cents. 


Homeless Men in New York 


PROJECT COMMITTEE ON HOMELESS 


MEN. 


Social Security 











Table 7.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal revenue collection district, 
January-March 1949 and fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49 through March ' 


{In thousands] 















































Fiscal year 1947-48 through March January-March 1949 Fiscal year 1948-49 through March 
Internal revenue collection district | | 
in— | Insurance | Unem- | Insurance Unem- Insurance Unem- 
Total contribu- ployment Total contribu- ployment Total contribu- ployment 
tions ? taxes 3 tions 2 taxes 3 tions 2 taxes 3 
a + | ——-—__ + — —_— 

AS SREAE Tip ar eae --| $1,339, 531.8 | $1, 149, 130.1 | $190, 402.0 | $520,114.7 | $343,806.1 | $176,308.1 | $1,424, 498.9 | $1, 217,887.6 | $206, 611.2 
OD ccncmesindnileiiies 5 sal 13, 433. 9 11, 525. 8 1, 908. 1 5, 409. 0 3, 521.1 1, 887.9 14, 011.9 11, 929.1 2, 082. 8 
tht ain once dbiiniione’s 4 3, 048. 5 2, 754.3 294, 2 1,317.9 887.4 450. 4 3, 2, 995. 6 442.7 
iin cine cabin Gillies «sticks ahhh =a si 4, 803. 0 4, 165.7 637.2 2, 136.8 1, 463. 5 673.3 5, 254.0 4, 547.2 706.8 
California (2 districts) ................. 97, 849. 8 84, 401.6 13, 448. 2 36, 191.6 23, 251.3 2, 940. 4 101, 811.7 87, 464. 2 14, 347.6 
See eee , ” 8, 600. 0 7, 483. 0 1,117.0 3, 360. 8 2, 456. 0 904.8 9, 386. 2 8, 131.3 1, 254.9 
EE TE, 25, 349. 5 21, 449. 5 3, 900. 0 9, 886. 5 6, 158. 4 3, 728. 1 26, 176.6 22, 141. 2 4, 035. 4 
No ano nda tisitin te shibtet) o= ih i 7, 690. 1 6, 780.3 909. 8 2, 229. 1 1, 484.0 745.1 7, 534.8 6, 444.0 1,090.8 
A niin dco dben oo csayeobh ecard 13, 231.4 11, 488. 1 1,743.3 5, 670. 1 3, 922.9 1, 747.2 13, 948. 9 12, 095. 9 1, 853.0 
as con <-dg aren en nseeeens upon 16, 498, 1 14, 238. 9 259. 1 6, 830. 1 4, 685. 1 2, 145.0 17, 878.7 15, 366. 9 2, 511.8 
DCL kondhawensedchibese aden pad 3, 300. 5 2, 814.7 485. 8 1, 201.3 761. 5 439.8 3, 272. 4 2, 809. 2 463.2 
Dy diaitithinisnn adap dint dne cptino un eo aya 2, 975.0 2, 596. 4 378. 6 1,310.1 862.3 447.8 3, 463. 1 3, 005. 4 457.7 
Illinois (2 districts)... .......- a+ As | 120, 391, 0 103, 183. 5 17, 207.6 44, 236.8 29, 685. 4 14, 551. 4 125, 235.3 106, 820. 5 18, 414.7 
SaaS nédhbh~ehecenet | 26, 398. 1 22, 573. 5 3, 824.6 10, 819.3 6, 906.3 3,913.0 28. 271.1 24, 125.8 4, 145.3 
ae jncduthtcedenn annshdpen | 12, 278.0 10, 643. 7 1, 634.3 5,311.7 3, 699. 5 1, 612.3 13, 429. 2 11, 722.7 1, 706. 5 
ie tc cikinwenets adda i ce 7, 345. 7 6, 399. 7 946. 0 3, 142.1 2, 151.5 990. 6 8, 103.7 7, 044.0 1, 059. 6 
EA SIR ae 11, 288.9 9, 502. 4 1, 786. 5 4, 776.9 3, 084. 9 1, 692. 1 12, 087.9 10, 305. 6 1, 782. 4 
eh bdiliinnd anebnwsies — 11, 496.0 9, 982. 2 1, 513.8 5, 110.9 3, 403. 2 1, 707.7 12, 809. 9 10, 968. 5 1,841.4 
Ee aenn i all 5, 485. 4 4, 739. 7 745. 7 2,314.8 1, 534.0 780.9 5,914.2 5, 066. 9 847.3 
Maryland (including District of | 

TE cccuetinscossdue GREE Gent 22, 993. 3 19, 562. 0 3, 431. 4 9, 455. 5 6, 056. 6 3,399.0 24, 425. 6 20, 763. 5 3, 662. 1 
BMiassachusetts.................-. | 53, 469. 8 45, 319. 5 8, 150.3 21, 044.2 13, 352. 5 7,691.7 55, 750. 1 47, 215.8 8, 534, 2 
| on . beh 83, 947.3 72, 154.2 11, 793. 1 30, 330. 6 20, 731. 4 9, 599. 1 88, 986. 8 76, 424.3 12, 562. 5 
Minnesota... ............- sondern 21, 212.6 18, 259. 3 2, 953. 4 8, 625. 5 5, 680. 3 2, 945. 2 23, 078.3 19, 807.7 3, 270. 6 
TESTOR are aoe eS 4, 325.3 3, 797.7 527.6 2, 031.3 1,395. 5 635.8 4, 999. 4 4,349.6 649.8 
Missouri (2 districts) .. ....._- * 35, 668. 8 30, 686. 4 4, 982. 4 14, 359. 7 9, 672. 1 4, 687.7 38, 197.4 32, 793.3 5, 404.1 
TERR FS eee 2, 334.4 2, 065. 4 269. 1 1,011.7 718.1 293. 6 2, 664. 0 2, 350. 6 313.4 
Nebraska. . ..- rere 6, 633. 9 5, 776. 2 857.7 2, 712.5 1,901. 1 811.4 7, 337.8 6, 403. 5 934.2 
(see " 1, 183.9 1, 044. 6 139.3 431.8 294. 7 137.1 1,214.1 1,072.8 141.4 
New Hampshire. ............- ould 4, 199. 4 3, 615. 0 584. 4 1, 637.0 1, 083. 6 553. 4 4, 179.9 3, 588.3 591.7 
New Jersey (2 districts) ............... 44, 783.9 38, 064. 4 6, 719. 5 17, 237.9 10, 994. 7 6, 243.3 46, 285. 7 39, 095. 6 7, 190. 1 
New Mexico............ | 1, 969. 6 1,718.8 250. 8 881.1 614.1 267.1 2, 298.7 2,014.8 234.0 
New York (6 districts) .....__- --| 254,704.8 218, 500. 1 36, 294.7 95, 003. 1 63, 212. 5 31, 790. 6 268, 422. 5 228, 331. 8 40, 090. 7 
North Carolina............- 19, 652. 2 16, 809.3 2, 842.9 8, 931.5 5, 986. 5 2, 945.0 21, 984.3 18, 777.6 3, 206.7 
North Dakota.............-- ee 1, 386. 2 1, 251. 6 134.6 | 658. 6 503. 5 | 155. 1 1, 696. 4 1, 533. 0 163.3 
| | he 90, 767. 4 77, 534.8 13, 232. 7 33, 343.9 21, 536.8 11, 807.1 96, 142. 6 $1, 783.0 14, 359. 6 
add dcvitdadéineseneoss i 11, 399.9 9, 837. 4 1, 562. 4 4, 822.6 3, 238. 4 1, 584. 2 13, 209. 9 11, 364. 1 1,845.9 
TC cccnccccon shtoutinemigaasoneiil | 11, 891.8 10, 215.9 1, 675.9 4, 614.5 2, 889.3 1, 725.2 12, 935. 8 11, 101. 2 1, 834.5 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)_...........-| 121, 473.9 103, 942. 3 17,531.7 |  465,282.2 29, 778.7 15, 503. 5 128, 583. 6 109, 615. 5 18, 968. 1 
Rhode Island-.._-. itn oamedodsicabthest! 8, 872. 2 7, 429.7 1, 442. 5 3, 706. 9 2, 278. 0 1, 428.9 9, 278. 2 7, 804. 8 1, 473.3 
South Carolina_.._. . eal 8, 434. 4 7, 202.9 | 1, 231.5 | 3, 847.6 2, 529. 4 1,318.1 9, 358. 8 7, 968. 6 1,390. 1 
South Dakota..-.. 1, 621.7 1, 455. 0 | 166. 6 | 719.5 527.4 192.1 1,877.7 1, 677.9 199.9 

| 
OD incincntépoona« | 14, 665.0 12, 521. 2 2, 143.8 6, 352. 4 4, 125.9 2, 226. 5 15, 831.1 13, 510.7 2, 320.5 
Texas (2 districts)... .... 38, 025. 1 32, 696. 4 5,328.7 | 16, 785.7 11, 134.0 5, 651.7 43, 058. 8 37, 360.0 5, 698.8 

a Ory noqightetbsndies 3, 699. 4 3, 176. 2 523.3 | 1, 500. 1 982. 4 517.7 3, 952.9 3, 405. 7 547.1 
ST Gini hinecieettiesai. ci catatins Moebancattaiall 2, 150. 4 1, 870. 0 280. 4 877.1 | 590. 0 287.1 2, 290. 4 1,978.8 311.6 
Virginia......... ea die dbddclee 16, 115.0 13, 923. 5 2, 191. 5 8,851.0 | 6, 703. 6 2, 147.4 19, 367.1 16, 944. 5 2, 422. 6 
Washington (including Alaska) - _ - 19, 037. 1 16,538.1 |; 2,499.0} 7,197.0 4, 722.9 2, 474.1 20, 341. 2 17, 640. 1 2, 701.0 
sn emt cibed 11, 330.0 | 9, 637.4 | 1, 692. 6 | 4, 691.3 | 2, 977.6 1, 713.7 12, 342.9 10, 545. 5 1, 797.4 
Skin detessesacasseced ~ 29, 856. 7 24, 753. 4 | 4,103.3} 11,4184 | 7,317.7 4, 100.7 31, 022. 1 26, 479.3 4, 542.8 
EEE dai utivn pitinatidsteanechededeuss 1,173. 5 | 1, 048. 4 | 125. 1 496.3 | 358. 7 | 137.5 1,357.0 1, 201.7 155.3 





1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Division of Bookkeeping and War- 
rants of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slight! 
in table 3, which is based on the Daily Statement of the U.S. TF 
listed in this table represent collections made in internal revenue collection 
districts in the respective States and covered into the Treasury. 


received by a 


articular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid with 
respect to employment within the State in which that 


from tax receipts 
easury. Amounts 


The amount 


istrict is located. 


2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts collected 
under State unemployment insurance laws and deposited in State unemploy- 
ment funds not included. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 





Work Supervision in Public Assist- 
ance, by Fred H. Steininger; Public 
Assistance ‘.. 1948, by J. Sheldon 
Turner; and Labor and Social Wel- 
fare, by Albert Deutsch. 


Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


ALVERS, HERMINE. “Prevention of 
Juvenile Vagrancy and Maladjust- 
ment.” International Child Wei- 
fare Review, Geneva, Vol. 2, No. 6, 
1948, p. 281-291. $2.50 a year. 


Bulletin, June 1949 


BURMEISTER, Eva. Forty-Five in the 
Family—The Story of a Home for 


Children. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. 247 pp. 
$3.25. 


The story of the Lakeside Children’s 
Center, told by its director. 


“Care of Homeless Children in Great 
Britain.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 1, Apr. 15, 1949, pp. 
325-327. 25 cents. 


CLOSE, KATHRYN. 
Every Child.” 


“Dominion Pay for 
The Survey, New 


York, Vol. 85, May 1949, pp. 245-248. 

50 cents. 

Describes Canada’s family allow- 
ance plan. 


FARQUHAR, RANDOLPH. “Maternal and 
Child Welfare in the Social Security 
Act.” American Economic Security 
(Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. 
A.), Washington, Vol. 5, Mar. 1949, 
pp. 16-20. 25 cents. 

McGovern, CECELIA, Services to Chil- 
dren in Institutions. Washington: 
National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, 1948. 452 pp. $4.50. 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status | at the end of the month, by 
type of t and by month, April 1948-April 1949, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, April 1949 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 20, 1949) 






























































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item ~ rs | 
— Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount — oan — Amount “ny Amount 
—— 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- | 
ment status at end of month: } 
1948 
ERR 2° RE aS ee 2, 115, 064|$41, 306.6} 946, 133|$23, 706. 7| 289, 537| $3, 838.6) 549, 128) $7,058. 5) 180,419) $3, 693. 5| 139, 193) $2, 865.5) 10,654) $143. 
RE SO 2 EEE 2, 139, 746) 41, 867.5) 957,970) 24, 041.9) 203, 274| 3,895.5) 553,430) 7, 123. 7} 184, 382) 3, 775. 9} 139, 847} 2,883.9) 10,843 146.6 
RRS IE NG AE 2, 162, 693) 42, 391.3] 968, 682| 24, 344. 5| 296, 711| 3,948. 2) 556,834) 7, 175.1) 188,612) 3,865.5, 140,807) 2,908.6) 11,047| 149.5 
SS, eS 2, 182, 043) 42, 882.0) 981,085! 24, 697. 5| 300,530) 4,006.1) 555,934) 7, 164. 9) 192,067) 3,989.4) 141,224) 2,922.3) 11, 203 151.9 
hea eS a a og 2, 202, 290) 43,370.4; 992,724) 25, 027.0) 303,978) 4,059.0) 557,390; 7,188.8) 195,351) 4,010.6) 141, 503] 2,931.0) 11,344 154.0 
 —  S* Ea 2, 227, 587) 43, 928. 6/1, 003, 451) 25, 234.9) 307,274) 4,108.4) 564,652) 7,300.1) 199,033) 4,089.7) 141,713] 2,939.6) 11, 464 155.9 
se 2, 253, 858) 44, 515. 5|1, 016,303) 25, 696.8} 311,319) 4,168.4) 570,592) 7,389.5) 202,876) 4,172. 8| 141, 155} 2,930.1) 11,613 157.9 
SS eee ae 2, 279, 992) 45, 105. 0/1, 029, 835) 26, 073.0) 315,391) 4, 227. 3) 575, 473) 7, 463.6) 206,309) 4,246.2) 141,248] 2,935.1) 11,736 159.8 
AS) 2 aS 2, 314, 557| 45, 872. 5) , 047,985) 26, 564.2) 320,928) 4,307.3) 581,265) 7,549.0) 210, 7” 4, 331. 0| 142, 223) 2,958.6) 11,903 162.2 
| 
1949 
RLS Eat ce 2, 351, 824) 46, 754. 7/1, 069, 674) 27, 179.1) 327,098) 4,398.9) 585,916) 7, 619.6) 214, 110) 4, 414.6) 143,038) 2,978. 9) 11, 988 163.5 
net a 2, 393, 462) 47, 737. 1/1, 093, 636) 27, 857.9) 333,853) 4, 501. 8| 591, 709| 7,705.2; 217,897) 4,498.3) 144,291) 3,008.8) 12,076 164.9 
EVES A 2, 441, 959) 48, 852. 9\1, 120, 238) 28, 601.0) 341,834) 4, 620. 7| 598, £ 7, 805. 2 223, 413) 4, 617. 4; 145, 656) 3,041.5) 12, 229 167.2 
RRS ESN MS A RE 2, 480, 350) 49, 750. 5/1, 140, 969) 29,195. 5) 347,861) 4,711. 6) 604, 375) “7, 890. 5| 227, 811) 4,711.9) 146,958} 3,071.7) 12,376 169.3 
eg benefit actions, April | | 
In force * at ing of month |2, 743, 989| 55, 819. 7|1, 291, 591| 33, 359.9} 386,512} 5, 266. 7| 628,317| 8, 189.9] 226,925) 4,685.2) 198,290, 4,149.2) 12,354) 1688 
Benefits aw: month... _- 62,987; 1,410.5} 31,878} 896.6, 10,822} 156.6, 10,803} 153.0, 5,413) (114.8 3,834! 86. 1) 237 3.4 
Entitlements terminated 3______ 20,156) 388.4) 7,529) 1926) 3,770 50.4) 5, 361) 72. 6) 932! 18.5} 2, 474! 53.0 90) 13 
Net adjustments 4_-__._.._._.._- —39) 15.1 35 12.5 —5| 1.9) —24| 1.0) —26 —.4)  —19) 1 0 
In force at end of month..._... 2, 786, 781) 56, 857. 0\1, 315, 975) 34, 076. 4| 393, 559) 5, 374. 8| 633,735) 8, 271. 3) 231, 380) 4,781.1) 199, 631) 4,182.4) 12, my 171.0 
| | i ! } 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 

and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 

number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


cumulative from January 1940. 


for some other reason. 


5 Less than $50. 


§ Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and from recomputations and administrative actions. 





A study of services to children in 
institutions that considers education, 
discipline, treatment through group 
programs, house parents, religious and 
moral training, and the role of the 
specialist in the institutional program. 
References and suggested reading are 
listed at the end of each chapter. 


SANDERS, WILEY B. Juvenile Courts 
in North Carolina. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1948. 210 pp. $4. 

A detailed description of the or- 
ganization and procedure of North 
Carolina’s 107 juvenile courts and an 
analysis of all cases handled by them 
from July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1944. 


SELLERY, E. MitprRED. “Foster Homes 
for Infants and Young Children.” 
International Child Weifare Review, 
Geneva, Vol. 2, No. 6, 1948, pp. 271- 
280. $2.50 a year. 

Tappan, Pau W. Juvenile Delin- 
quency. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. 613 pp. 
$5. 

An objective analysis of juvenile de- 
linquency in which the author em- 
phasizes the psychological and socio- 
logical factors that influence be- 
havior. Considers the nature and ex- 
tent of delinquency, causes of delin- 
quent behavior, the delinquent in 
court, probation, the role of social 
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work, juvenile detention, and the pre- 

vention of delinquency. Includes a 

bibliography. 

Younc, Frepa. “The British Experi- 
ment in Family Allowances.” So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
23, Mar. 1949, pp. 67-73. $1.75. 


Health and Medical Care 


DEARDORFF, NEVA R., and CLarK, DEAN 
A. “Medical Care and the Family 
Budget.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 23, Mar. 1949, pp. 1- 
14. $1.75. 


“Improving the Quality of Medical 
Care—A Symposium.” American 
Journal of Public Health, Albany, 
Vol. 39, Mar. 1948, pp. 314-339. 
70 cents. 

Includes The Training of Personnel, 
by Thomas D. Dublin; Group Medical 
Practice, by Dean A. Clark; Regional- 
ization of Hospitals, by Albert D. 
Kaiser; and Sound Principles of Ad- 
ministration, by Edwin F. Daily. 
“Inauguration of Sickness Insurance 

in India.” Industry and Labour, 

Geneva, Vol. 1, Feb. 1949, pp. 118- 

123. 25 cents. 

Describes the Indian Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, 1948. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. OFFICE OF 
PUBLICATIONS AND Reports. A Se- 


lected Bibliography on Health Serv- 

ices and Health Insurance, 1940-49. 

Washington: The Agency, 1949. 8 

pp. Processed. Limited free dis- 

tribution; apply to the Federal Se- 

curity Agency, Washington 25, 

D. C. 

Lowry, JAMEs V. “How the National 
Mental Health Act Works.” Pub- 
lic Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 64, Mar. 11, 1949, pp. 303-312. 
10 cents. 

Includes a discussion of grants-in- 
aid to the States for mental health 
programs. 

Merritt, A. P. “Standards for Care 
of Chronically Ill.” New York State 
Journal of Medicine, New York, Vol. 
49, May 1, 1949, pp. 1051-1054. 50 
cents. 

“New Disability Benefits Law.” In- 
dustrial Bulletin (Monthly News 
Magazine of the New York State 
Department of Labor), New York, 
Vol. 28, May 1949, pp. 2-5. $l a 
year. 

Describes New York’s new law, un- 
der which cash benefits will be pay- 
able to workers disabled as a result 
of nonoccupational sickness or injury. 
Rorem, Rurus C. “Effect of Rising 

Hospital Costs on Group-Payment 

Plans.” American Journal of Pub- 

lic Health, New York, Vol. 39, Jan. 

1949, pp. 50-56. 70 cents. 


Social Security 
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Table 9.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, April 1949 
(Corrected to May 19, 1949] 















































Initial claims | Continued claims ! All unemployment eo 
weekly 
Region and State Total | Total ? P | Average — 
- bie Compen-| Weeks Benefits | Weekly | Weeks |Average| pioy. 
} | New | | sabl compen- paid 4 number | compen- | weekly | mont 4 
|} All Women | All Women “ sated | of bene- | sated {payment 
| claimants claimants jclaimants claimants | ficiaries 
a t— 
Ms cscccteres wees \51, 779, 573 | © 734,000 |1, 234, 926 17, 886, 355 |®3, 045, 000 |7, 040, 244 |76, 950, 000 |$136, 558,027 |71, 604, 000 |*6, 650, 000 | § $19.96 |2, 683, 457 
R ion I: sees 
EE, 31, 932 13, 641 24, 266 | 229,092 | 97,138 | 207,770 187, 045 3, 948, 531 43, 164 180, 090 21. 50 63, 930 
Ch i: nibawadgucaccsusee 24, 801 10, 432 22, 765 76, 789 | 30, 012 53, 714 46, 144 | 732, 366 10, 649 42, 861 16.12 28, 223 
Massachusetts. ...........-.- | 117,792 55, 558 115, 038 498,137 | 212,377 401, 175 372, 404 8, 418, 864 85, 940 351, 769 23. 34 138, 026 
New Hampshire. -.-......--- 11,179 5, 003 9,653 | 69, 906 | 33, 319 61,359 9 857, 939 (%) 0) (*) 21, 563 
eee | 26, 598 13, 607 20,261 | 183,010 | 89, 853 153, 263 149, 533 3, 237, 146 34, 508 145, 924 21. 94 46, 198 
ee. een ncoows 7, 934 3, 320 7, 861 22, 521 | 9, 681 3 , 263 | 304, 733 3, 753 15, 226 19. 29 8, 195 
ion IT: | 
Pore. SESE ee 1 588 658 1, 345 10, 121 3, 724 9, 428 8, 670 131, 806 2, 001 8, 146 15. 60 3, 587 
lies «i cadepecncduire 64, 214 30, 097 41,995 | 368,102 | 149,088 | 344, 597 353, 437 7, 153, 903 81, 563 20. 67 103, 610 
i i ss spc pivdbene 555, 760 | (*) | $24, 334 |1, 315, 258 | (*) 1, 138, 448 | 1,144,441 | 25,926,708 264, 103 | 1, 116, 689 22.65 | 369,686 
Pennsylvania snlalhsmanshtlteed 108,275| () | 67,382 | '568,654|  (°) 520,248 | | 462, 648 | 8,228,512 | 106, 765 : 17.96 | 188,466 
ion I | | } | 
Reger Ds icksaeescbobknd 1,998 | 631 1,793 | 21,579 | 6, 986 20, 329 | 22, 810 | 404, 872 5, 264 22, 598 17. 69 7,820 
isnt inmecanaio 30,669 | 10,814 27, 975 133, 787 | 43,817 133, 787 114,219 | 2,265, 687 26, 358 108, 326 20. 34 36, 549 
North Carolina. --.... eniuien 22, 156 11, 043 16,416 | 155, 787 | 87, 842 140, 036 130,878 | 1,602, 688 30, 203 123, 12, 55 52, 752 
i 9, 254 | 3, 817 7, 085 74, 320 28, 427 68, 131 65,219 | 1,020,088 15, 051 61, 319 16. 06 28, 862 
West | aa uname nen comune 13, 353 | 2,818 | 11,730! 84,613 17, 627 79, 576 69,723 | 1,120,693 16, 080 51, 598 16. 50 30, 147 
Region IV: | | 
tc cddcweaeacuk roe 13, 926 | 4,827 | 10,771 | 100,844 24, 459 95, 546 84, 398 1, 301, 369 19, 477 82,772 15. 44 36, 358 
I Wi 8. naagdeoonse 77, 655 } 20, 136 | 43,310 409, 631 112, 266 376,559 | 337, 355 | 7,048, 830 77, 851 330, 955 21. 09 128, 542 
Ohio. nan 53, 823 19,958 | 38,646 | 349,679 123, 766 279, 427 | 270, 435 | 5, 070, 347 261, 278 19. 05 124, 763 
Region V: } } 
ee cae sialian 180, 885 80,789 | 171,369 317, 216 139, 660 | 260,516 | 339,941 | 6,317,010 78, 448 322, 771 18. 97 151, 503 
SS 32,947 | 13,191 | 17,704 | 155,457 55,887 | 139,758 | 144,899 | 2, 592, 450 33, 438 138, 911 18. 18 54, 057 
RE ae 10, 417 3, 986 | 8, 312 64, 363 19,161 | 57,803 90, 7) 1, 422, 067 20, 932 87, 206 15. 90 46, 003 
eeion Vi PERS LAS 16,856 | 6,113 | 910,733 | 99,961 | 34, 723 85,511 | 79,273 | 1,601,455 18, 294 73, 017 20. 67 36, 785 
Region | 
EES Wi kouwimeooddcee 17,778 | 3, 997 14, 674 99, 301 | 24, 929 89, 271 | 84, 985 1, 348, 770 19, 612 80, 861 16.14 35, 100 
ENE 15,183 | 5,755 | 11,005 | 66,864 21,517 | 60,739} 48,388 73, 11, 166 47,116 14. 05 29, 573 
AGERE RE 17, 623 | 8,194] 13,016 | 102,153 47,179 | 81,761 |  76,420/| 1,093, 699 17, 635 72, 398 14. 63 35, 821 
CT EERE TES 7 5 | 2, 122 | 5,745 | 50,003 11, 631 45,421 | 43, 288 | 611, 429 9, 990 39, 105 14. 61 16, 003 
South Carolina. ...........-. 16, 025 5,771 | 10,766 | 49,215 17,931 | 40,868 | 55, 653 | 943, 427 12, 843 52, 606 17. 41 23, 119 
PR nye re eral ihed 16, 466 | 6, 019 13,765 | 182, 249 62,407 | 173,934; 159,962 2, 303, 848 36, 914 153, 684 14, 62 589 
egion | | | } 
Ea 5,085 | 2,143] 4,023) 41,883 16,064 | 38,687 | 33,695 559, 290 7, 776 31,065 | 17.08| 14,695 
a era 4,899 | 1, 420 | 3,578 | _ 32, 657 8,803 | 30,484) 31,296 512, 004 7, 222 29, 076 16.79 10, 896 
SS } Pee Saae 23,516 | 9,766 15,676 | 146,894 55,024 | 135,806 | 116,027 | 1,936,913 26, 776 109, 473 17. 30 49, 582 
NS oot ct ol adapee 1, 789 731 | 1, 186 11, 397 | 3,839 | 10, 452 | 15, 898 247, 825 3, 669 (*) (*) 5,091 
North Dakota. -............- 326 | 100 241 5, 953 | 1, 334 5, 763 6, 656 | 120, 951 1, 536 6, 119 18. 54 2, 813 
South Dakota.............-- 353 | 134 | 303 | 4,460 1,544 | 4,255 | 6, 744 116, 369 1, 556 6, 107 17. 41 2,452 
Region VIII: | | 
ET SET httibinmedcdcone 8, 624 | 1, 793 | 7, 149 61, 727 10,591 | 57,950 | 49, 046 | 786, 892 11, 318 46, 173 16.43 20, 916 
12, 003 2, 351 | 9,311 | 65,369 12,368 | 58,426 82, 375 | 1, 614, 276 19, 010 78, 063 19. 98 31, 
ST MED. Gatinae ii occen 1, 326 | 337 990 10, 503 2,255 | 10, 038 | 9, 898 | 172, 603 2, 284 9, 663 17. 55 5,334 
SES ae 7, 788 | 1, 954 | 5,984 | 32,647 8,503 | 29,492 | 47, 322 | 764, 000 10, 920 44, 935 16. 46 20, 351 
ene SRR ea 17,640 | 4,466] 15,516 66, 284 17,027 | 53,964 | 85,862 1,238, 268 19, 814 79, 508 14.08 48, 733 
ion IX: | | 
ERE Saaeae e 8, 302 2, 406 7, 763 19, 345 5,818 | 14, 685 | 13, 710 219, 250 3, 164 13,173 16. 20 10, 085 
eae 998 | 298 669 16, 868 3,926 | 16,355 | 16, 486 308, 500 3, 804 15, 910 18. 93 6, 249 
I 2, 023 | 650 | 1, 199 21, 403 6, 460 19, 638 | 18, 593 323, 993 4, 291 18, 593 17. 43 6, 585 
a eS aaa 1, 906 | 648 1,063 | 16,886 5,339 | 16,135 | 15, 334 348, 199 3, 539 14, 199 23. 25 5, 746 
>) | eae 777 192 621 4, 601 1, 361 | 4, 109 4, 510 84, 579 1,041 4, 19. 04 1,648 
Region X | 
NS paeccanncse coed 4, 355 1, 283 | 3, 344 24, 346 7,411 | 22,847 | 17, 330 323, 695 3, 999 16, 621 18, 93 9, 960 
California..........- _.---| 141,833 | 48,425] 71,855 |1,175,015 434, 353 |1,113, 761 | 1,075,120 | 24, 067, 150 248,105 | 1,027,671 22.76 | 336, 094 
BRO URON. cocecsccenpct : 1, 350 453 | 961 | 9, 942 | 3, 516 | 9, 538 | 8, 884 178, 421 2, 050 , 510 20. 38 2,713 
rae awa 8,383 | 2,190; 4,146| 85,589 | 24,152/ 82,808 87, 017 1, 504, 541 20, 081 83, 416 17. 59 28, 960 
Washington................ 18, 562 4,832 | 7,558 | 151,066 39,861 | 145, 507 150, 377 2, 879, 376 34, 703 144, 236 19. 39 45, 304 
Territories: | 
2 eat 1, 155 | 342 688 7, 353 1,812 6, 884 12, 326 290, 676 2,844 11, 875 23. 87 (1) 
re eee 1, 887 625 | 1, 347 15, 555 6,080 | 14,402 14, 619 277, 166 3, 374 11, 765 21, 21 (@) 











1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 5 Includes an estimate of 363,000 transitional claims for new uniform benefit 
2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Marylaxd, which has no provision years that do not represent new unemployment. 


for filing such claims, 6 Includes estimates for New York Pos Pennsylvania. 





3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 7 Includes estimate for New Ham 
bined-wage plan 8 Includes estimates for Nebraska and » New Hampshire. 

4 Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and ® Data not received. 
railroad unemployment insurance program and the veterans’ unemployment 1° Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
allowance program. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insur- requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
ance claims. 


for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
11 Data not available. 
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Table 10.—Unemployment insurance: | Table ag gars. sf among insurance: Lower and higher authority appeals 
Ratio of State insured unemploy- decisions by time lapse between date of filing and date of decision, January- 
ment | in week ended April 9, 1949, to March 1949 
average covered employment in 1947 [Corrected to May 20, 1949} 

| 
Ratio | Lower authority decisions | Higher authority decisions 
(percent) 
Average | 
Insured | covered | insured | Percent decided | Percent d ided 
unem- | employ- | Unem- Region and State within— | within— 
Region and State ploy- ment ? ant seenaiies ro 
ment! | (in thou- eovered ‘gages 
sands) employ- | 30 days 75 days 30 days 75 days 
ment | 
ae tes Lae eS OE Re ald | 230,305/ 20.9/ 267.4] 25,402/ 128| 1497 
| RAI 5 6.0 | | 
1, 938, 340 | 32, 149.8 | Seiten ¥- | | | 

Region I ENED: Dio a ee oa pee | 794 | 36.1 eee Sa en 

Gonnecticut....... 54, 414 638.0 85 i OP eee | 259| 76.8 97.7 18 72.2 100.0 

“AES a: Se a 17, 751 175.6 10.1 RES a IE Sea a 3, 701 3 lp Ce ES Hd See. ss soneeaian 
Massachusetts....| 98.717 | 1,451.9 6.8 i ica nnnstener sores 210 eg 5) Soper lenseanitiiil 
New Hampshire._| 17, 240 130.8 13.2 EG cnicadisvuereciuksn tae sie~ec 354 | 78.3 | 89.3 7 92.6 | 96.3 
Rhode Island.___- 42, 989 8.2 18.0 [SE Se eee 27 | 11.1 | 96. 3 1 o | 100.0 
Vermont........- 5, 839 64. 2 9.1 | Region II: 

Region II EIS ISTE Sh a de a .| 89 10.1 | 85. 4 15 60.0 | 100.0 
Delaware.________ 2, 384 89.3 27 ORE aa a eee | — 3,820 | 14.1 | 59. 6 1, 271 3.6 46.3 
New Jersey_...__- 82,997 | 1,281.5 6.5 og | SRS ee | 25,306 | 1.4 | 41.4 2 528 6 | 40.2 
New York_...____ 303,718 | 4. 293.9 71 i ny ae ER a ee 1,955 | 11.5| 68.8 391 -5 | 5 66.0 
Pennsylvataa-__._ ; egion iil: 

Region IIT: a | ae? ae District of Columbia__._.............-.- 36 | 94.5 | 100.0 0 0 0 
Dist. of Col__..._. 5, 199 215.9 24 | IR Se eT aS , 1, 552 | 80.7 | 98. 4 291 85.9 99.6 
Maryland... 97) 458 550. 9 50 | SS * eR aa 649 33.3 | 90. 1 44 2.3 | 75.0 
North Carclina..| 30:40} 622.6 ae. SU, Pees. 75| 2.6] 89.7 27| 926! 100.0 
Virginia... 17, 693 435.0 26 . BAe RR RRIR RNIN ii 429 | 33.1 | 90. 5 99 6.0 | 74.8 
West Virginia....| 19,758 | 378.1 5.2 | Region Iv: me | 

/ Region IV: ng ASRS ES Soy eae 379 | 1.9 | 24.5 11 36. 4 72.7 
Kentucky._______ 24, 192 366. 0 6.6 TR YS | =: 1, 018 | 38.3 | 87.8 287 3 5.6 
Michigan.._______ 97,594 | 1,574.2 6.2 nes Aa, Cel ee a 1, 622 | 1.9 | 81.1 265 4.9 | 69.8 
te hceneninn 83,607 | 2,176.2 3.8 | Region V: 

Region V: ES RUE Tr a oe -| 3,218 | 43.6 | 90. 1 520 28.1 | 43.3 
Tilinois........___ 109, 040 2 374.8 4.6 Indiana___- 432 2.7 | 68.0 12 | pe 8.3 
Indiana... 37.103 | 884.8 42 ERS ; 299 | 62.2 | 90. 6 23 | 34.8 | 91.3 
Minnesota....___. 30, 072 539.3 56 Mh) ee ee PR ca th bins 148 | 12.1 | 88. 5 44 | 50.0 61.3 
Wisconsin.....___ 721. : egion VI: | 

Region vI ipa e2 i ee ee ESR Sern oe ee eee are 1, 146 | 6.7 | 73.9 192 8] 23.4 
Alabamsa.....____ 24, 950 416.5 6.0 A DS 6h A 186 | 9.1 | 71.5 13 61.6 | 84.6 
oO RE 156241 3785 41 Georgia..._---__.. pt ORL 339 | 416] 938 24 | 4.2 95.8 

ON ae 23,061 | 508.9 a5 7 SRR 81; 420| 938 4 | 0 80.0 
Mississippi... 12, 066 177.8 6.8 South Carolina. -_.----------- 222-2. 319; 125) 70.3 21) 9.5) 100.0 
South Carolina___| 16, 739 301. 2 5.6 GE A 1, 316 29.6 | 85. 4 199 17.6 66.3 

ennessee.__. 49,475 | 490.9 10.1 | Region VII: = . | 

Region VII: EE Be SS SE ae ; 307 24.1 | 7.0 29 24.1 79.3 
7! Oss See, 10, 212 333.1 3.1 SEES Se as 127 | 9.4 | 82.7 26 15.4 46.2 

SESS. 7, 662 227.3 3.4 M Se ee LE | 833 | 5.0 77.5 2) 0 | 0 
Missouri_.______- 36, 000 762. 2 47 ok gear ae 78 | 44.9 lp EEE nigel BSS bi 
Nebraska...._____ 2. 399 156. 4 1.9 a aE I ee ae = 40 | 77.5 | 100. 0 0 | ee 0 
North Dakota____ 1, 806 39.3 4.6 Nie Sra : 34 | 11.8 | 76. 5 2) it 100.0 
South Dakota..--| 1, 203 48. 1 2.5 | Region VIII: . anal | 

Region VIII: 0 NE SR ! CL 272 57.0 | 99. 6 1 0 100.0 
Arkansas. ....____ 14, 751 212.3 6.9 OS Oe ae eee eae 230 | 4.4 | 74.8 13 | 0 61.5 
Louisiana__...____ 22 041 423.6 5.2 a OS a ae ae 34 | 17.6 | 67.6 2] 0 50.0 
New Mexico._____ 2, 692 81.8 3.3 ES Ch soo antidaccodchabocs . 195 | 23. 6 | 87.2 13 0 i 46.2 
Oklahoma... 13, 997 254.6 55 | ne ot REE EE aes 829 | 41.0 | 97.5 15 | 6.7 | 80.0 
Cs, ea 28,070 | 1,099.6 2.6 | Region IX: | - 

Region IX . ‘ Colorado_......... snl EE ae : 163 | 79.2 | 98.8 8 | 87. 5, | 100.0 
Colorado 3. 331 192.1 1.7 ER SEO. SP ee” " 40) 35.0 | 87.5 1 | 100. G 100.0 
ON ie MES 4 708 86.9 54 Montana... id dt Rb cemeibisk Kotdediens 11 | 36. 4 | 90.9 | 0 0 0 
mr tae at 5 347 92.0 58 Re: 2 a Re Se 42 | 100.0} 100.0 | 10 10.0 90.0 
, Sameer 4,047 120.7 2.4 BRD a bt tohtn dedncceatedeminasaceges 3 | 33. 3 100. 0 0 0 | 0 

9: egion X: 

Rovpomine ne ied uns 103 35.0| 87.4 | 3| 100.0 100.0 
Arizona. ........- 6,016 | 101.0 6.0 5, 206 eo re 5 a as 
California. -----~- 290,276 | 2, 459.6 11.8 38 BS) 76.3 7 =e Ue 

NS SS 2 325 37.5 6.2 Oregon pullidhink<andbcntvescnaubewsue 242 | 34.7 | 89.3 | 16 43. 8 | 62.4 
Oregon i Pea S 21. 937 307.3 7,1 T W ashington bo se dtow « cccetiipadnedébanecs 546 | 5 | 75.1 44 70.4 | 95. 4 

ingto: 7 «a erritories: | | | | | 
Wash B----0- 38, 359 504. 8 7.6 ees eae tt eet. eee BT 10 0 80.0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
OS SR See Core ee eee 13 | 69. 2 ok | RS! fanvercemne edna -- 
! ats number of continued claims for un- : . — 
parm in the week in which the 8th of the 1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2 Average number of workers in covered employ- ? The number of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved. 

ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 3 Excludes Pennsylvania for January; data not available. 

monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each 

month; corrected to Apr. 15, 1949. 
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Table 12.—Nonfarm placements: Table 13.—Veterans’ unemployment allowances: Claims and payments, 
Number, by State, April 1949 April 1949 1 
[Corrected to May 24, 1949] 
Initial Continued Weeks 
7 State claims claims | compensated| Payments 
Region and State Total Women oun: ——- - 
Ws ditcvtnnnnacak dbcauuahiiiiel Raise er 299, 077 2, 607, 577 2, 542, 589 $50, 423, 271 
Continental Alabama... -.--- sccnencvncnasadhveret tute aa 369 889 

g Re | 363,072 | 142, 855 I OS EDERAL Ae, «20 * 706 ‘in bre 

— Sob <otniinwhgagcnns+setdias Guibas | 2, 303 17, 555 18, 623 368, 560 

Region I: ye ee RES PE BoP SN ER 2, 391 25, 242 492, 652 
Connecticut ------ | 6,200) 2,664 Fe | Sa See at) 5 OG 24, 860 228, 027 219, 487 4,370, 165 
Maine....+.<.-..- } 1, 941 690 535 SEES A A ES PS | 2, 167 21, 849 21, 914 431, 959 
Massachusetts_._. 6, 715 | 3, 116 1, 868 a «SS LEN RR SE 3, 822 39, 145 889, 884 
New Hampshire.. 946 | 417 26h Deleware. sco. 5. AL. co ae eet 579 4,777 4, 116 80, 992 
Rhode Island... - -- | 1,617; 1,183 225 | District of Columbia_--....-......-.-.-......- a 775 11, 100 13, 002 259, 023 

a Vermont --n--- | 550 | 125 0B Eales 5 as. -s-51285-..--4dees eR 7,614 55, 177 53, 139 1, 056, 722 

in : | 

laware......... 1, 046 493 ; 2. Pe re) eee Ce an 5, 280 49, 207 48, 384 959, 706 
New Jersey......- | 9, 566 6, 089 SF @ ) ~ SRCRRS Mahe rere Steere (Se: 10, 447 10, 717 213, 629 
New York.....-... 45, 927 29, 928 6, 737 Idaho-__... 6°04 ous <<hireanenins aan 545 , 628 10, 810 213, 145 
Pennsylvania... | 14, 976 7, 905 3, 622 Sey eT See ee PE ER 18, 570 126, 089 357 2, 439, 453 

Region III: SN, Bio's {son cone phe adgenonsbaksstbihes hacer | 10, 384 69, 770 81, 363 1, 609, 012 
Dist. of Col._..... | 2, 970 1, 298 731 itt Be ch cone wode$ehsggmnecabhhepeelees vedact | 2,127 22, 487 22, 282 437, 418 
Maryland-.-...... | 4, 6380 1, 467 1, 284 pS SS AS en 2. ee eae ee BF 1, 732 16, 531 17, 252 338, 604 
North Carolina...' 8, 200 3, 241 S905 BOMROORY..... nn nnnepens capsugncete-snvbeneseteees | 4, 763 48, 835 505 906, 149 
Virginia_......... | 6, 430 2, 589 1, 456 EINES ccs vasnapons cacsuiphducunnabpeaunions | 29, 967 27, 181 541, 081 

Fh a ee ---| 2, 053 883 588 pO a ere eee | Ae | 2, 801 36, 360 37, 750, 349 
egion IV: 

Kentucky.._..... | 1,960 | 648 FR OT DT Re ery serene 2, 430 26, 930 26, 343 522, 818 
Michigan ......... 7, 098 | 1, 898 2, 710 Massachusetts. - .--.-- Ses ee Oe ae | 6, 645 81, 087 82, 930 1, 645, 813 
SR RES | 17,966] 6,329 4,882 | Michigan. ---- ‘ 24, 849 190, 481 154, 978 3, 069, 925 

Region V: | Minnesota. ..............-- es 4, 248 68, 900 352 1, 369, 880 
Tilinois...........| 10,137 3, 869 3, 312 Mississippi.........-..-.-.- ue ‘| 1, 987 16, 580 16, 298 322, 617 
Indiana. -........ | 6,188} 2,518 1, 846 pe EE See oe 5, 513 60, 997 57, 760 1, 138, 358 
Minnesota. --.... | = 6, 400 | 1, 828 2,269 | Montana........-- 8, 622 8,712 173, 130 
Wisconsin........ 7, 153 | 2, 552 2,311 ROMO NIEES boob ods Nabi Ndkebcccascuueshbhan 999 9, 336 11, 016 215, 739 

Region VI: | BOO UOIE uci wos chon s- ci dghbnsdccbeveondebhe 50 2, 389 49,318 
Alabama........- | 9,505} 3,050 2, 062 WOW TRMIPUNNOE S.-i 65 55 cen... eR 1, 432 16, 884 16, 330 322, 993 
Florida........... | 10, 574 4, 715 2,779 
SRS 8, 222 3, 485 | 1, 655 SR Se eee oe 8, 414 74, 153 75, 448 1, 500, 045 
Mississippi... ...-. 7, 485 2, 334 1, 553 Be IID ond 05 bode sdb cad <-e- 1,390 14, 199 11, 276 224, 127 
South Carolina...| 7, 573 1, 833 5 on 1° Wome Wem et ash eek. 40, 774 7, 237, 825 4, 740, 593 
Tennessee... .__.. 8, 752 3, 412 | $000 | Nett: Caveliee. 22. 2.25056 .0.-,.-.. eet 6, 598 , 57, 028 1, 133, 454 

Region VII: Dg a AT, Se Ae ee 226 6, 7, 183 141, 077 
6, 158 1, 662 | 2, 585 5 re Be a <a 18, 506 167, 900 158, 748 3, 133, 528 
a | 7,655] 1,940] 2,703 | Oklahoma.....-- oe jo acd iadatn a ember 3, 121 29, 531 30, 714 605, 437 
Missouri_......... | @e31| 1,946| 1,960 | Oregon......._.... 1G IB... ssinpeilamtin had 8, 478 500 41, 630 822, 540 
Nebraska_......_- | 002 70 1,684 | Panama Canal Zone--.- pelos om aetenatl 4 149 2, 680 
North Dakota....| _1, 782 | 553 521 Be eee San a nee 29, 031 480 207, 454 4, 130, 147 
South Dakota. ...) 1, 815 257 799 

Region VIII: | a ee ee 591 14, 974 12, 945 258, 423 
Arkansas. _...._.- |. 7,335 | 2328 1, 992 ROG0 IMO, 6.502000 in ged cna teegess« sesh -| 1,021 18, 365 18, 292 364, 422 
Louisiana........ | = §, 209 | 1, 757 ea” Ribs Rabi pee sobecme nmin 21 471 723 14, 460 
New Mexico. .__.| 3. 222 | 620 1, 289 South Carolina... -. SEL 5 SR ‘ 2, 750 23, 928 28, 590 467,978 
Oklahoma......-- | 123711 3,549 SES SO OND... 260... 5 open cecnenpnesenenenenel 339 5, 798 8, 266 164, 434 
(lh ail | 30712! 10,716 8, 589 CRE RE ESS ae eee 4, 052 51, 634 52, 285 1, 088, 170 

Region IX: j | » | Rae RE FS eseceases os<-=- 8, 688 84, 496 76, 435 1, 516, 113 
Colorado. .......- 4, 109 876 1,862 | Utah....... a ab ia Sigecusemeonn 845 8, 122 9, 893 195, 212 
Oo et Sa 3.246 | 568 1,678 | Vermont-.---- dbidieln con senngebeness : ae 793 11,317 11, 223 221, 103 
Montana.._... _oo|..2, 822 | 37% BE. 8 Ven ceca ds dens. Jadabnaiiinitialins 4, 763 » 953 44,779 884, 595 
a RS | 2517 | 459 , 007 
Ww seeubie “abana | 1. 137 | 208 : = , a Fe ee om 5,379 46, 648 45, 661 084 

Region X: | | et oe ET 3, 906 40, 264 38, 574 763, 832 
Arizona........-. 2, 828 | 1, 018 865 Wisconsin... seesee- oc eresereeceees= ----] 5, 932 56, 454 58, 315 1, 151, 652 
California__..---- 25,356 | 9,727 7,656 | Wyoming... -- ae ---- 308 2, 560 2, 395 46, 917 
Nevada... -.......- 1, 413 | 457 388 

a Oe: 4, 823 | 1, 105 , 867 &. 2 
Washington Send 6,259} 1, 601 r 221 : Represents activities under title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; excludes data for self-employed 
veterans. 

Territories.-.....--- 2, 130 308 1, 012 Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans Administration, by unemploy- 
ea o eneeennee- 829 198 re 8 ment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans 
— eae 570 108 joa Administration for the Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 

ccccece ore | - ‘ 
| i 
1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
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Table 14.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1948-April 1949 ' 





























































































































] l l 
Aid yd ++ neal | | ons | Aid me Spates | | 
Old-age as- | semana | Aid to the | General as- | | Veen 4 children Aid to General 
Year and month Total | “sistance | | blind sistance | Total oo eae blind | ass 
Families | Children | | Families Children | jm 
| | | | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1948 | | 
(ait E-  RE Secap a 2,352,249 | 444,144 | 1,132,809 82, 366 392, 000 |.......--. +0.3 | +1.5 ts 5 +0. 5 | ~24 
a is eet Rnd] 2 easy ane 2,362,148 | 449, 698 | 1,146,398 82, 937 $76, COL aiinn-i +.4 +1.3 1.2 +7 ~3.7 
ERE es Sl TRE hae 2, 367,597 | 449,202 | 1, 145, 930 83, 346 366, 000 |....-...-. +.2 | 1] 5 +.5 | ~3.2 
icc epi anno EE Be | 2,407,280 | 448, 524 | 1, 145, 323 83, 876 358, 000 |........-.| +1.7 | —.2 | —.1 +.6 | —21 
RE a CR, eel | 2,429,078 | 450, 762 | 1, 151, 996 84, 255 356, 000 |... +.9 +.5 | +.6 +.5 | Pry 
September. -___........-- OE | 2,446,714 | 453, 471 | 1, 160, 277 84, 526 359, 000 |......-.-. +.7 +.6 +.7 +.3 +.6 
ec ie A calf aie ales | 2,469,374 | 460,021 | 1,176, 199 84, 815 360, 000 |......-_.. | +.9} +14 +1.4 +.3 +.4 
November... .........-. |------------- | 2, 482, 350 | 5 1, 190, 379 85, 271 369, 000 j.........- +.5| +13 +1.2 +.5 +24 
SS ee ee lnc a SoS dt ~ | 2,498,259) 474,815 | 1,213,778 85, 787 907, GOO boewasid- 3 | +.6 | +1.9 +2.0 +.6 +7.7 
| | | 
1949 | 
SND hn So andi divine Sh ate Sil diGhe 2, 511, 829 484, 947 | 1, 239, 839 86, 178 433, 000 |........-.. | +.5 | +2.1 | +2.1 +.5 +9.0 
February... -.....-..-- i ietellie-dam | 2,528,358 | 496,121 | 1, 267,383 86, 679 461, 000 |_.......-- +.7| +23 +2. 2 +.6 +6.4 
SE, oo aces cae e BS POS | 2,552,549 | 509,274 | 1,300, 467 87, 100 491, 000 |.......... | +10 +2.7 +2.6 +.5 +6.6 
RES Eee Se boca ibn aitine | 2,581,556 | 520,299 | 1,327, 635 87, 800 pee a nae | +1.1 +2.2 2.1 +.8 -3.1 
Amount of assistance 3 Percentage change from previous month 3 
1948 | | | 
sone ee ee $138, 838, 147 | $88, 990, 139 $29, 289, 891 | $3, 333, 117 $17, 225, 000 | +0. 4 | +0.7 +1.8 +1.3 | —3.4 
(ER as-Srerhe 139, 058,127 | 89, 920, 642 29, 618, 296 "3,364, 189 | 16, 155, 000 | +.2 | +1.0 | +1.1 +.9 | —6.2 
6... 3 Sr am-< 139, 295, 649 | 90, 402, 787 | 29, 689, 528 3, 396, 334 | 15,807,000; +2) +.5} +.2 +10) 29 
Twinn cn» i> e-- 143, 468, 875 | 94, 462, 825 | 29, 930, 611 3, 436, 439 | 15,639,000} +3.0| +45 | +.8 +1.2 | ~}1 
PE eae 144, 709, 896 | 95, 626,176 | 30, 125, 057 3, 472, 663 | 15, 486, 000 | +.9} +12] +.6 4-14.11 —L0 
September. -...........-- 146, 500, 597 | 96, 634, 819 30, 491, 540 3, 502, 238 | 15 872, 000 | +1. 2 | +1.1 +1.2 +.9 | +2.5 
CE Ak, 34... 155, 119, 440 | 102, 471, 581 | 32, 774, 864 3, 644,995 | 16,228,000} +59| +60 | +7.5 1 ea +22 
November... ......-..-- 157, 897, 675 | 103, 999, 787 | 33, 337, 118 3, 699,770 | 16,861,000 | +1.8 +1.5 | +1.7 |} +15 | +3.9 
December-._-_......-.-- 161, 658, 593 | 104, 978, 094 | 34, 129, 664 3, 734, 835 | 18,816,000 | +2.4 | +.9 +2. +.9| +116 
| | 
1949 | | | 
| EEE SESS A een 167, 365, 418 | 107, 955, 903 | 35, 333, 539 | 3,806,976 | 20, 269, 000 | +3. +2.8 | +3.5 +1.9 | +7.7 
February. -_-.......-..-- 170, 722, 618 | 108, 474, 564 | 36, 370, 140 3, 839, 914 | 22,048,000} +2.0 | +. 5 | 2.9 +.9 | +8.8 
BG. .h ~~~ eta -< 175, 832, 735 | 110, 111, 729 | 37, 488, 223 3, 877, 783 | 24,355,000; +3.0) +1.5 | +3.1 | +1.0 +10.5 
Pk. ict SRL nn 177, 084, 695 | 111, 802, 706 | 38, 249, 784 3, 926, 205 | 23, 106, 000 +.7 +1.5 | +2.0 | +12} —5.1 
{ j | | | ! 

1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal 3 June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Kentucky include 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs ___ retroactive payments. Excluding these amounts, percentage changes would be 
under the Social Security Act. somewhat less than those shown. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

Table 15.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to pr went by wns April 1949 } 
| t 
| 7 . Percentage change from- ¢ recipients” Percentage change from— 
Num.- | Num- | —s 
State | Der of | | March 1949 in—| April1948in— || State nt | March 1949 in—| April 1948 in— 
ients Total Aver- | — ients Total Aver: | 
amount age | wom. = amount age | a 
| yer | Amount — | Amount | |Amount| — Amount 
} } t 
| 
Total__|2, 581, 556)$111, 802,706] $43.31) +1.1 +15) +9.7| +25.6 || Mo.__... 122, 376, 5, 185, 679) $42.37) +40.7) +1.0 $5.71 +22.6 
ae | Mont_ 11, 099 498,117) 44.88 +. 4 +.3| +18) +15.2 
71,757} 1,617,782) 22.55, = +.9) = +1.0) +127; +303 || Nebr........| 23,849) 995,774, 41.75, (2) | +.2} =—.9 +41 
1, 462) 75,525} 51.66] +2.2 +3.4| +6.6) +26.2 || Nev......... 2, 338) 126,409} 54.07) +1.3 +1.4) +10.3) +22.7 
10, 565; 579,947; 54.89) +2.5 +3.0} —1.3) +13.4 || N. H_...._.- 7, 087 305,743 43.14 +.4) +11) +41) +138.2 
54,303} 1,140,742} 21.01) +1.4) +15) 416.5) +345 
230,883) 16,248,456) 70.38) +6.5 +6.0) +247) +53.8 || N.J_...--. | 23,543) 1,105,345, 46.95, +.1) +20) +16) +118 
46,943) 3,149,630} 67.09} +.2! +.2} +45) +15.8 || N. Mex.___- 9, 180) 320, 366) 34.90 +. 6) +.4) +49) +18 
16, 458) $94,557} 54.35) +1.3 +1.5| +68) +20.6 | _ } ae 115,953} 6,201,407) 53. 48 +.3) (2) | +3.8) +116 
1, 490) 41,573) 27.90} +1.5 +1.9) +146) +25.8 || N. C______- 52,476] 1, 124, 672 21.43 +1.9; +3.3) +22.0) +445 
2, 574 112,182) 43.58) +.5 +.8} +10.0) +18.9 | N. Dak. _..- 8, 720 404,252} 46.36, +.4| +.6; —.5| +16.6 
63,673, 2, 549,854) 40.05) +1.0) +1.2) 411.0) +16.7 || Ohio. ...___- 125,281, 5,849,954) 46. 69 +. 3} +.5) +22) +144 
| Pesan | 99,582) 5,174,436] 51.96} +.5 +.6) +3.6) +27.0 
91,939} 2,001,902} 21.77) +41.2 +2.8} +11.2} +29.3 || Oreg....__.- | 22,848) 1,097,337) 48.03 +, 2) +. 5) 2.7) +13.0 
, 289) 79,396 34.69} +.7) +1.3| +156] +417.1 || Pa.......... 87,435] 3, 501,985) 40.05) +.1/ = +.6,  —11) +106 
10, 582) 493,971} 46.68) +.8 +. 8) +1.2) +13.0 || R.1......-- | 9, 546) 424,909, 44,51) +.8 +23) +7.4) +142 
126,001! 5, 367,734, 42.60, —.1 +.2) +.3) +42] | 
; 1,729,052} 34.81; —.1 +.6) -15) +56 E> ana 36, 564) 895,783) 24.50) +1.2) +1.7) +111) +37.2 
48,352) 2,304,305) 47.66) (2) | +.2 —.4) +113 || 8. Dak____-- 11, 961] 450,972} 37.70, +.2 +.8) —1.2) +144 
36,974; 1,609,904) 43.54 +.4 +.4 +3. 8} +14.3 || Tenn__.____- 57,964, 1, 566,431| 27. 02; +18) +2 3} +141) +33.5 
, 886} 1, 182,227| 20.78} +20) +20) +103) 439.0 || Tex......... 213, 417| 7,273,224, 34.08) +.7/ +.8} +61) +149 
116,447} 5,474,522) 47.01 +.7 +.7| +107.2| +333.5 || Utah...__._. 10, 204 512,936, 50.27) —.1! —.5| —12.7) —5.9 
13, 490 529, 568} 39.26, +.7 +43) +33) +218 || Vt.........-| 6, 692! 238,949} 35.71 +.5| +1.0) +115] 418.0 
is Slee can 17, 605} 351,992} 19.99) +.8) +1.6) +7.5) +16.4 
11, 675 435,689} 37.32) —2.3 —1.6| —1.5| +124 || Wash_...._. 67,634) 4, 509,190] 66.67) +1.0| (@) | +6.0| +245 
626} 5,659,888) 61.10} +.4! +.9) +47) +15.4 |) W. Va___--- | 23, 221 491,626) 21.17) +10} +18) +54) 40.5 
93,777; 4,004,934) 42.71) +. 6) +.9| +3.0) +13.9 || Wis.........| 49,004) 2,025,681) 41.34) +.4 +.7) +25) +12.9 
54,963) 2,509,960} 47.30) +.2 +.7| +1.0} +10.2 || Wyo.__....- | 4,141) 232,811} 56.22) +.3 —.1) +65.5) +207 
56,059| 1,053,426, 18.79) +1.3) +5.2) +40. 9) +67.9 | | | | 
| | | | } 











1 For definitions of terms see the Bulietin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data subject to revision. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, April 1949 ' 















































Payments to 
cases Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of | March 1940 in— | April 1948 in— 
| | 
= Total /|Aver- 
amount | age x | Num- 
| — Amount, ber a 
—— ——| | | 
} ! | | | | 
Total ?......} 476, 000,$23, 106, 000/$48. 53) —3.1)  —5.1) $21.4) +341 
| OS Seen EES. 9 aR >) Pana ek erm cern.4 
Ala...--..------| 6,313} 108, 835) 16.45] (@) =| +1.1/ +4.8) +6.2 
ae 90) 3, 247) 36.08; () | (4) | —36.6) 27.9 
TiRccs-ncse-c-| 3,00 66, 565) 35.94] +1.8) +3.9) —il.5 +8.8 
Sc as | 2, 603] 31,972] 12.28} —2.0|  —1.8) —1.0) —.8 
— | 41,697) 2,110,312) 50.61] —4.7) —4.5) +25.3) +35,2 
REE | 5,087) | 230,094) 45.23] —8.7| —7.8| +5.5| +11.9 
Conn....--.----| ®5,104| 250,495] 49.08} +2.3) —.3| +36.2} +51.2 
AIRE ee) 43,459) 36.92} —1.3 —4,4| +20.8) +18.7 
D.C -----| _ 1,346 65, 305) 48.52) +1.0) 2.1] +17.0} +27.8 
a 74,500] 772, 000)......}....... [anenknonne SOR ee 
ae -| 3,272] 51,336) 15.69} —2.9) —3.5| +6.4 +2.6 
Hawaii -- 1, 628) 86, 776| 53.30) +3.8 +6.0! +55.0| +746 
BRET 497 15, 767| 31.72} +.4! +.7) —4.8 +.1 
tS 35,849} 1,997, 764) 55.73} +1.0) —1.5| +24.7| +28.8 
Ind.? 13, 198 354, 334) 26.85] —6.7; —14.9) +21.3| +30.1 
Iowa. 4,538} 122,042) 26.89) —8.0| —19.0} +9.8) +5.3 
Kans. - 5,541| 259,379) 46.81) —5.5| —7.7) +9.9) +19.3 
Ky... | 2,950 66, 832) 22.65) —9.7 —5.1) +37.2) +90.1 
| 20,737; 814,611) 39,28) +65.2 +5. 0/+107.3} +262. 4 
Maine. ........- | 3,903 159, 343) 40. 83 ~ —4.7| +17.4 23.1 
eT. cal | 4,640} 206,551) 44.52) —4.3) —3.7| +80) +19.0 
Mass...........| 21,002] 1,071,214) 51.01} —.8|  —6.5) +20.5} +41.4 
Mich...........| 34,861} 1,676, 458| 48.09] —7.4| 14.4) +21.9) +18.9 
Minn..........-| 8,754) 433,555) 49.53} —4.4 —8.3| +21.1| +39.6 
SEAR 566 6, 138) 10.84 +.2) —7.9 2. +6. 2 
SRR | 15,441| 479,378] 31.05] +.4/ +1.0) +26.0) +40.2 
Ment........... | 1,548} 48,044) 31.04) —7.8} 8.5) +7.9| +25.3 
SE ccchsacean Bote 52, 861/ 30.80) —13.2; 19.2) +4.2) +124 
I ow cclninne wl 365 8,119) 22.24) —10.5 —8.0| +25.44 +7.5 
RT 77,018) 40.28} —2 6 —5.9| +39.0) +47.4 
| | | | | 
N.J.9._.........| 10,486} 601,412) 57.35] —6.9} —7.4) +36.6) +45.9 
N. Mex........- 1, 883) 43, 439} 23.07 0 | ( —3.6 +2.3 
N. Y..--.-------|!" 78, 839] 5,442,920) 73.71] +1.9)  +1.2) +128} +25.8 
| SR a 61, 220) 14.86] +1.5) +3.0) +20.7) +288 
SOMME... asked 938 35, 202) 37.53) —14.2) —22.6) —.2) +15.4 
SAGAR IRPE | 30,552] 1,532,309) 50.15) +.2 —.8| +24.2) +33.5 
Okla _...| 127, 200! ST SR 23)....... +IKR7 
Oreg.. E 7,115}, 389,171) 54.70) —33.7) —25.7| (3) +15.3 
SERS 36,956) 2, 010, 562) 54.40) +1.3} —1.1| +14.4) +418 
CCG Ny 248, oa 56.86) —1.8} —4.1) +43.8) +846 
| | } 
8; C. _....| 4,607 76, 643| 16.32} —.4) +3.0| +11.4) +129 
Beek... .. 834 24, 368) 29.22) +2.7/ —1.3) —6.3 —1.9 
Tenn | 1,950) 25, 965) 13.32} —3.9} —2.7| +14.3) +228 
Tex... | 94,900) 1978, 000)......|....... TA i a 
Utah..... 2,221; 121,707) 54.80) —9.3) —15.9) +13.7/ +416.8 
Vt... oe a) Gene Speni ooe co eas 
Va... ciel ae 99, 451) 22.41) +1.9 —.6) +81) +128 
Wash_.._.......|. 15,708} 1,004,504) 63.95) —18.1; —27.6) +44.5) +59.8 
W. Va... sekef-: &Oee 60,362) 15.73) +.1 +.6) +65.2) +13.4 
eee oe 349, 517) 46.30} —1.8 —7.7| +42.7| +55.2 
RRS 514 25,114) 48.86) —10.0} —11.9) +9.6} +15.7 


! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

5 State program Tr; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

’ Partly estimated. 

§ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

‘ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

1! Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

” Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,419 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 5,364 cases under program administered by State 
ae of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not com- 
puted. 

18 Estimated. 

‘4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 17.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1949 } 






































Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State a March 1949in—| April 1948 in— 
| ients Tom. Aver- 
amount | age pe a 
—_ Amount — Amount 
Tee. ic... | $7,800) $3, 926, 205|$44.72} +-0.8 +1.2) +6.6) +17.8 
Total, 47 | 
States?...| 69,880) 3,221,792) 46.10; +.9 +1.3) +7.4) +213 
BR ea cs 1, 260 31, 167| 24.74, +1.2 +1.5| +16.2| +30.5 
Me re aks 724 46,979) 64.89) +1.5 +1.6) +11.0) +27.8 
REE ee 1, 754 43, 208; 24.63) +1.0 +1.1) +9.4) +28.3 
So Raa Aaa 8, 737 720, 413) 82.46) +2.9 +2.8) +21.8) +38.2 
2S SaaS 387 , 478| 55.50) +1.3 +1.5 —.8 +7.5 
i SESE 167 8,321) 49.83) +1.8 +65. 2) +12.1 +33. 0 
1 ES 153 , 626) 36.77; +7.0 +8.6) +22.4| +49.3 
+ , SSS 223 10, 363| 46. 47 0 +.9) +1.4 +4.2 
RRS 3, 062 128, 042) 41.82) +1.1 +1.3) +8.9) +15.9 
icici titere dos 2, 492 62, 882} 25.23) +1.0 +2.1;, +8.1| +22.2 
es | 90 3,309) 36.77) (@) () () @) 
ph | 206 10, 684) 51.86) +1.0 +.8 1.0) +13.3 
1 RL ea 4, 536 201, 467) 44. 42 —.5 +.1) —2.4 5 6 
"Rae: Eee 1, 837 67, 709) 36. 86 0 +.3| —3.6 2.8 
SES LEE 1, 207 463,118) 52.29) +.5 +.7) +.9) +145 
j 777 35, 504| 45.69) —2.3 —2.1) —11. 2) —4,3 
PETE ee 2, 004 44, 253) 22.08) +1.3 +1.2) +6.9) +35.5 
Dimasinnminkwda 1, 605 67,470) 42.045 +.8 +.7| —.9| +650.8 
J eae 660 26, 298) 39.85) +.5) - +4.7) —1.5) +16.7 
(| ES EEE 472 18, 992) 40. 24 0 -.1 +.9| +149 
1,338 79, 877| 59.70) +.8 +1.3) +7.3) +20.6 
1, 633 74, 165) 45.42) +1.3 +.7| +9.2) +149 
1, 066 59, 472) 55.79 —-.3 +.2) +2.6) +144 
2, 457 63, 434| 25.82) +1.0 +1.2) +16.8) +25.3 
2744| 5 96,040)885.00} —.8 -.8 0 0 
468 21,551) 46.05) +.4 +.5|) +68) +19.3 
537 26, 566; 49.47) +.9 +2.6| +4.7| +15.9 
$2 1,352) (°) @) @) @) () 
313 14, 600) 46.65) +1.0 +1.7| +3.3) +146 
660) 33, 655; 50.99) +2.0 +6.6) +2.8) +182 
| 
16, 653) 38.19) +.9 +1.6) +5.1 +1.8 
222, 926) 59.85) (8) —.4, +48) +13.3 
105, 638) 29.75 +.9 +1.5) +12.4, +144 
5, 484) 46. 87 0 +.2) —3.3 +6.2 
161, 210; 44.87; +1.0 +1.3) +65.4) +19.7 
139, 566) 52. 99 —.2 —.1) +1.2) +26.1 
21, 728) 55. 43 +.5 +1.9) +43) +15.5 
607, 021| 40.08 +.6 +1.3 Thi 148 
7,719) 49.80; +2.0 +4.0) +9.2) +18.1 
39, 024) 28. 46 +.9 +1.6) +4.7 +32. 2 
7, 301| 35. 27 0 +2.4, —5.0 +11.9 
78, 744; 36.10} +1.6 +1.4| +15.2 +27.4 
228, 341| 38. 45 +.8 +.8) +7.4 +19.3 
11, 331) 55, 27 +.5 +1.0) +42.45 +431 
7,309) 39.51; —1L.1 —1.0 0 +3.7 
36, 748) 27.16 +.7 +2.1) +13.6 +28.0 
54, 843) 77. 68 —.1 —1.8) +6.0 +18.7 
22,181) 24.81; +1.1 +2. 2 +.8 +6.1 
59, 006; 44. 87 +.2 +.6) +1.8 +15.4 
5, 437) 56.05) (*) +. 5) —14.9 +3.1 

















1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures 
in italics represent program administered without participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut, which administers such program concurrently with pee 
the Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ —— 9a cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 18.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1949} 





| Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 





March 1949 in— April 1948 in— 





Average 
per 

family | . 
Families | Children Families | Children 


520.299 | 1,327, 635 |$38, 249, 784 +2.2 | ; +17.1 +17.2 
520, 257 | 1,327,540 | 38, 248, 309 +2. 2 | iE : +17.1 +17.2 


12,779 34, 899 466, 721 ’ +1.6 | +23.6 +23.9 
399 943 17, 439 z +9.6 +76.6 
3,005 279, 990 ; 


416, 621 
2, 544, 606 


Families | Children Number of— Number of— 
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Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


SOmOnDmaoweo 


21, 242 
11, 605 


2,174 
24, 446 
9, 068 
4, 610 
5, 202 
17, 916 
22, 127 
3, 397 


5, 622 
11, 433 
23, 999 
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14 
81 
12 
93 
30 
30 
80 
84 
27 
76 
34 
36 
83 
76 
06 
68 
78 
67 
33 
50 
13 
03 
05 
00 
92 
36 
39 
88 


86. 
83. 
52. 
09, 
41. 
97. 
78. 
52. 
08. 
91. 
85. 
35. 
5A. 


1, 379, 406 
535, 


799, 661 
47, 399 
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1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data ex- ‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
clude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- quarterly. 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with 5 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. change on less than 100 families. 
2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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